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Family Structure and Sex Role Learning by Children: 
A Further Analysis of Helen Koch’s Data * 


ORVILLE G. Brim, Jr., Russell Sage Foundation 


The structure of a social group, delineated by variables such as size, age, 
sex, power, and prestige differences, is held to be a primary influence upon the 
patterns of interaction within the group, determining in major part the degree 
to which any two group members interact. It is held, second, that social 
roles are learned through interaction with others, such interaction providing 
one with the opportunity to practice his own role as well as to take the role of 
the other. On this basis one may hypothesize that group structure, by in- 
fluencing the degree of interaction between group members, would be related 
to the types of roles learned in the group: one would learn most completely 
those roles which he himself plays, as well as the roles of the others with 
whom he most frequently interacts. This argument is applied in this paper 
specifically to the relation between family structure, described in terms of age, 
sex, and ordinality of children, and the sex role learning by the children. 

The process of role learning through interaction, which has been described 
in detail by Mead (15), Cottrell (2), and others, can be sketched as follows. 
One learns the behavior appropriate to his position in a group through inter- 
action with others who hold normative beliefs about what his role should be 
and who are able to reward and punish him for correct and incorrect actions. 
As part of the same learning process, one acquires expectations of how others 
in the group will behave. The latter knowledge is indispensable to the actor, 
in that he must be able to predict what others expect of him, and how they 
will react to him, in order to guide his own role performance successfully. 
Accurate or erroneous understanding and prediction are respectively rewarding 
and punishing to the actor, and learning proceeds systematically through the 
elimination of incorrect responses aad the strengthening of correct ones. 

It has been the distinctive contribution of sociology to demonstrate that 
learning the role of others occurs through the actor’s taking the role of the 
other, i.e., trying to act as the other would act. While this role-taking of the 
other can be overt, as with children who actively and dramatically play 
the role of the parent, it is commonly covert in adults, as with the husband who 
anticipates what his wife will say when he returns home late, or the employee 
who tries to foresee his employer’s reaction when he asks for a raise. 

1 The author wishes to express his appreciation of the valuable assistance of Miss Arla 
McMillan in preparation of Tables 2 and 3. 
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It follows that, whether taking the role of others is overt or covert, certain 
responses (belonging to the role of the other) are in fact made, run through, 
completed, and rewarded if successful, i.e., accurate, and that this process adds 
to the repertoire of possible actions of a person those actions taken by others 
in their own roles. Such actions, as part of one’s repertoire or pool of learned 
responses, are available for performance by an actor, not now simply in 
taking the role of the other, but as resources which he can use as part of his 
own role performances. 

The critical fact is that the actor not only can, but does, make use of re- 
sponses learned in role-taking in his own role performances. There are two 
senses in which this happens. The first, which does not concern us in this paper, 
involves the direct transfer of the role of the other to a new and parallel status 
of one’s own, where there is a straightforward adoption of the other’s role. 
Such transfer may be appropriate and rewarded, as where the oldest child 
performs the role of the parent to his sibs, or simply interesting and tolerated, 
as where the new assistant professor plays the department chairman to the 
graduate students. 

The second sense, which is our major concern here, involves a more complex 
process of convergence between one’s own role and that of the other which he 

takes, where there is a spill-over of elements belonging to another’s role into 
one’s own performance when it is not necessarily appropriate. Our basic 
hypothesis, set forth by Cottrell (2) and others, is that interaction between 
two persons leads to assimilation of roles, to the incorporation of elements of 
the role of the other into the actor’s role. Thus, one says, husbands and wives 
grow more alike through time, and long-time collaborators in research begin to 
think alike. 

While not pretending to a full analysis of the process underlying assimila- 
tion, several causes can be described. First, the actor may note that the other is 
successful to a high degree in some of his behavior and consciously transfer to 
his own role such behavioral elements for trial. To the extent that they prove 
successful for him, in his performance, and are not eliminated through punish- 
ment from others for being inappropriate, he will adopt them. Second, faced 
with novel situations where his ‘“own’’ behavior fails, the elements of others’ 
roles are already learned and available for trial and hence would tend to be 


tried prior to the development of totally new responses; again, if successful, 
they tend to be assimilated to the role. Third, the actions learned by taking 
the role of others are ordinarily performed implicitly and under limited con- 
ditions, e.g., in interaction with the other. However, the cues which guide and 
elicit one’s own role performance may be difficult to differentiate from cues 
eliciting taking the role of the other. It would appear that for the young child 
this is especially difficult, and data indeed show that the child has difficulty 
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discriminating between reality and fantasy, between what his role is or even 
what his self is, and what belongs in the category of the “other.” In this way, 
behavior learned through role-taking and appropriate to the other is con- 
fused with and undifferentiated from behavior learned as part of one’s own 
role. The latter becomes tinged or diluted with characteristics belonging to 
someone else’s role. 

Among the hypotheses which are derivative of the general hypothesis of 
assimilation through interaction, two are pertinent here. First, the process of 
discrimination between what belongs to oneself and what belongs to the other 
is aided by the guidance of other persons. Thus, the parent helps the son 
differentiate between what belongs to him and what belongs to his sister; the 
fledgling nurse is assisted in a proper demeanor and in separating her duties 
from those of the physician. Rewards and punishments administered by others 
govern the discrimination process. Where the process of assimilation comes 
primarily from inability to discriminate between roles, it follows that where 
greater attention is paid to helping the learner discriminate, the process of 
assimilation is to a greater degree arrested. 

Second, given two other persons with whom one interacts and who differ 
in power over the actor, i.e., differ in the degree to which they control rewards 
and punishments for the actor, one would predict that the actor would adopt 
more of the characteristics of the powerful, as contrasted to the less powerful, 
other person. This follows from the fact that it is more important to the actor 
to predict the behavior of the powerful figure, that he is motivated more 
strongly to take his role, that the rewards and punishments are more impres- 
sive and the learning consequently better. Interaction between two figures of 
unequal power should give a parallel result, namely, there would be a greater 
assimilation of the role of the other into the actor’s role for the less powerful 
figure, for the same reasons as above. Thus the employee gravitates toward 
the boss more than the reverse, and the child becomes more like the parent 
than the other way round. However, this is not to imply that the more power- 
ful figure need not take the role of the other, nor that he does not assimilate 
(to a lesser degree) elements from the other’s role. The weaker figure always 
has some control over rewards and punishments, requiring therefore that his 
reaction be considered. The displeased employee can wound his boss through 
expressions of dislike, and the angry child can hurt his parents in a variety 
of ways, from refusing to eat to threatening to leave home. 

Turning now to a consideration of sex-role learning specifically, pertinent 
reviews (1,17) of the data show that sex-role prescriptions and actual per- 
formance begin early. The accepted position is that children in a family learn 
their appropriate sex roles primarily from their parents. There is remarkably 
little data, other than clinical materials, on this topic, perhaps because of its 
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obviousness. What systematic data there is, is not inconsistent with the role 
learning propositions set forth above. Sears, Pintler, and Sears (14) have 
shown that in families where the father is absent the male child is slower to 
develop male sex-role traits than in families where the father is present, a 
finding predictable from the fact that there is no father whose role the child 
needs to take. Both Sears (13) and Payne and Mussen (12) have shown that 
father role-playing, identification with the father, and masculinity of atti- 
tudes are positively related to the father’s being warm, affectionate, and re- 
warding. This strikes one as the same type of finding as the first, but at the 
other end of the interaction range; insofar as warm, affectionate, and reward- 
ing fathers interact more with their sons, or are perceived as such because they 
interact more, it follows that the sons have more experience in taking their 
role. 

In regard to the effects of sibling characteristics upon sex-role learning, there 
is again almost no information. Fauls and Smith (3) report that only children 
choose sex-appropriate activities more often than do children with older 
same-sex siblings, a finding which seems to fit none of our role-learning proposi- 
tions. While one might hold that the only child has more interaction, because 
of sibling absence, with his same-sex parent, hence learns his sex role better, 
one might equally say, especially for the young boys, that it is the cross-sex 
parent with whom the child interacts and hence the only child should not 
learn his sex role well. In any case, the finding serves to stress the limitations 
of the data we are to report, namely, that they pertain to variations within 
two-child families, and that generalization to families of varying sizes is un- 
warranted. We return to this point later. 

Even with respect to theory concerning the effects of siblings on sex-role 
learning, we have not noted any systematic predictions in the literature. It 
seems to us implicit in Parsons’ recent analysis (11) of sex-role learning in 
the nuclear family that when the child begins his differentiation between the 
father and mother sex roles he would be helped in making the differentiation 
if he had a cross-sex sibling; this is not formally stated, however, and we may 
be guilty of misinterpretation. 

It is against this background of comparative absence of research and theory 
on the effects of siblings on sex-role learning that our own report must be 
viewed. The very valuable data on personality traits of children presented in 
recent publications by Helen Koch (4, 5,6,7,8,9,10) provide the oppor- 
tunity to apply several of the general hypotheses set forth above to the sub- 
stantive area of sibling effects on sex-role learning. The specific application 
of these hypotheses can be summarized as follows: 


First, one would predict that cross-sex, as compared with same-sex, siblings 
would possess more traits appropriate to the cross-sex role. When taking the 
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role of the other in interaction, cross-sex siblings must take the role of the 
opposite sex, and the assimilation of roles as delineated above should take 
place. 

Second, one would predict that this effect would be more noticeable for 
the younger, as compared with the older, sibling in that the latter is more 
powerful and is more able to differentiate his own from his sibling’s role. 

Third, on the assumption that siblings close in age interact more than those 
not close in age, one would predict that this effect would be more noticeable 
for the siblings who are closest together in age. This is in essence an extension 


of the first hypothesis to deal with variations in interaction within the cross- 
sex sibling groups. 


PROCEDURES 


Our description of procedures must of necessity be broken into two parts. 
The first consists of a brief description of the procedures in Helen Koch’s 
original study; complete details are available in the publications cited pre- 
viously. The second consists of our mode of further analysis of the reported 
data. 

In her series of papers Helen Koch has reported results from a major 
research project concerned with the relation between structural characteristics 
of the family, namely, sex of child, sex of sibling, ordinal position of child, 
and age difference between siblings, and the child’s ratings on more than fifty 
personality traits. In her study, all subjects were obtained from the Chicago 
public schools and one large private school. The characteristics of the chil- 
dren used as subjects can be summarized as follows. All children were from 
unbroken, native-born, white, urban, two-child families. The children were 
five- and six-year-olds, free of any gross physical or mental defect. In most 
cases only one sibling in a family was a subject in the study. 

The subjects numbered 384. “The experimental design included three sib- 
spacing levels, two ordinal positions, subjects of two sexes and siblings of two 
sexes. There were 48 children in each of the following categories—male with 
a male sib older, male with a male sib younger, male with a female sib older, 
male with a female sib younger, female with a male sib older, female with a 
male sib younger, female with a female sib older, and female with a female 
sib younger. Each of these groups of 48 children was composed of three sub- 
groups of 16 children, representing the following three sibling-age-difference 
levels: siblings differed in age by under two years, by two to four years, and 
four to six years, respectively. Hence our basic subgroups of 16 numbered 
24” (7, p. 289). The groups were matched, approximately, on an individual 
subject basis with respect to age of child and father’s occupational status. 

Teachers’ ratings were made for each child on 58 traits. The teachers, all 
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of whom were women, were trained in a conference or two to make the ratings. 
No teacher rated a child with whom contact had been less than three months, 
and in mos. cases the contact ranged from six to nine months. The 58 traits 
included 24 of the Fels Child Behavior Scales, and 34 items from the Cali- 
fornia Behavior Inventory for Nursery School Children. All ratings were made 
on line scales, converted later to 9-point scales. Ratings on each trait were 
subsequently normalized, prior to analysis of the data. 

The relation between personality trait ratings and the structure of the 
family from which the children came was assessed by analysis.of variance for 
each of the 58 traits. Helen Koch presents in her publications the findings 
from the variance analyses. It is this data on which we made our further study. 

The procedures for the further analysis involved several steps. First, the 
writer, with the assistance of three professional persons as additional judges,” 
judged each of the 58 traits in terms of its pertinence to either a masculine or 
feminine role. Our conception of the characteristics of the two sex roles was 
based on recent empirical studies describing sex-role differences in small 
problem-solving groups (16) and in the nuclear family (18), and on the major 
theoretical treatment of such differences by Talcott Parsons (11). In these 
studies the now-familiar distinction between the instrumental or task role 
and the expressive or social-emotional role in a social group is shown to be 
related to sex-role differentiation, particularly in the family, with the male 
customarily taking the instrumental role and the female the expressive role. 
Hence in the judging process our decision as to whether a trait was masculine 
or feminine was essentially dependent on whether we believed the trait to 
belong to the instrumental or expressive role respectively. 

Substantial descriptive data are available on sex-role differences in children 
for some of the traits which we judged. These findings, summarized by Terman 
and Tyler (17), were consulted after the judging was completed and strongly 
corroborate our assignment of traits: e.g., male children are judged higher 
on traits we believed instrumental, such as dominance and aggression, and 
lower on traits we judged to pertain to the expressive role, such as affection 
and absence of negativism. 

In judging the traits it was recognized that many of them would be part 
of the role requirements for both roles. However, it was clear that there 
exists for each of the roles what is essentially a rank order of characteristics 
in terms of their importance for the role. Hence the basis for our judgments 
was whether the trait appeared to be higher in the rank order of requirements 
for the instrumental or the expressive role. Traits which seemed pertinent to 


neither, e.g., stammering, or for which no judgment of greater importance 


could be made, e.g., curiosity, were not ascribed to either role and were omitted 


2Dr. John Mann, Mr. David Glass, and Mr. David Lavin. 
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TABLE 1 


Traits Assignable to Male (Instrumental) or Female (Expressive) Roles 





Pertains primarily to Trait is congruent (+) 
instrumental (I) or or incongruent (—) 


Trait name expressive (E) role characteristic of role 





. Tenacity 
Aggressiveness 

. Curiosity 

. Ambition 

. Planfulness 

. Dawdling and procrastinating 
. Responsibleness 

. Originality 

. Competitiveness 

. Wavering in decision 
. Self-confidence 

. Anger 

. Quarrelsomeness 

. Revengefulness 

. Teasing 


+++++ 


Seexaueene | 
+i +++ 


. Extrapunitiveness 

. Insistence on rights 

. Exhibitionism 

. Uncooperativeness with group 

. Affectionateness 

. Obedience 

. Upset by defeat 

. Responds to sympathy and approval 
from adults 

. Jealousy 

. Speedy recovery from emotional 
disturbance 

. Cheerfulness 

. Kindness 

. Friendliness to adults 

. Friendliness to children 

. Negativism 

. Tattling 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
E 
E 
E = 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
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ie | 





from subsequent steps in the analysis. It was possible to assign 31 of the 58 
traits to either the instrumental or expressive role. Twenty of the 31 traits 
pertain to the expressive role, the children evidently having been rated on a 
predominantly female cluster of traits. 

Some of the traits were stated in a negative way which made them, while 
pertinent to the role, incongruent with the role conception. Thus, “uncoopera- 
tiveness with group” seemed clearly to be relevant to the expressive role but 
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TABLE 2 


Instrumental and Expressive Traits for Five- and Six-year-old Girls 








Male (or instrumental) traits Female (or expressive) traits 
High Low High Low 

—_ Sib age masculinity masculinity femininity femininity 

Subjects difference ratings ratings ratings ratings 





Older girl with 
younger sister 0-2 years 5. 4,6,9,10 13,14,15,16,17,18,19, 22,23,25,26, 
20,21,24,30 27 
2—4 years 2,4,9,10,11 13,14,15,16,17,18,19, 22,23,26,27, 
20,21,24,30 28 
4-6 years 2,4,6,9,10, 13,14,15,16,17,18,19, 22,23,25,26, 
11 20,21,24,30 27,28 


Older girl with 


younger brother 0-2 years 
2—4 years 


4—6 years 


Younger girl with 
older sister Q-2 years fy 3,4,9,10,11 12,13,14,15,16,18,19, 
20,21,22,23,30 


2-4 years " 3,4,5,8,9,  12,13,14,15,16,18,19, 
10,11 20,21,22,23,30 


4-6 years 2,3,4,9,10, 12,13,14,15,16,18,19, 
11 20,21,22,23,30 


Younger girl with 

older brother 2 1,2,4,6,7,8, oe 2,13,14,15,16,18,19, 
9,10,11 20,21,22,23,25,26,27, 

28,30 
2-4 years 1,4,6,7,10,11 oe 12,13,14,15,16,18,19, 
20,21,22,23,25,26,27, 

28,30 
4-6 years eo 2,13,14,15,16,18,19, 
20,21,22,23,25,26,27, 

28,30 





Nore: Trait numbers refer to listing in Table 1. Traits entered in high masculinity 
rating column are male-congruent traits with high ratings, male-incongruent traits with 


low ratings. The reverse is true for low masculinity rating column. Female trait entries 
are made in the same manner. 
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as an incongruent trait. In like manner, both affectionateness and jealousy 
seemed most important as aspects of the expressive role, the former being 
congruent with the role conception, the latter incongruent. It therefore was 
necessary to make a second judgment regarding each trait, namely, whether it 
was a congruent or incongruent aspect of the role to which it pertained. 

Table 1 lists the 31 traits, the role to which they seemed most pertinent, 
and the indication of whether the trait was a congruent or incongruent charac- 
teristic of the role. 

With the judging of the traits completed, the next step was a careful read- 
ing of Helen Koch’s findings. A tabulation was made of all differences on the 
31 traits between the 16 basic subgroups reported by her as significant (close 
to or at the .05 level, based on the separate analyses of variance). Such dif- 
ferences involved single structural characteristics, e.g., first-born versus second- 
born; single interactions of characteristics, e.g., girls with brothers versus 
girls with sisters; and multiple interactions, e.g., first-born boys with sisters 
versus first-born boys with brothers. These significant differences in traits 
were then entered in some preliminary forms of Tables 2 and 3. The proce- 
dure for entering differences was somewhat complicated and is described as 
follows: 

First, with respect to a trait judged pertinent to the male or instrumental 
role, and considered a congruent aspect of that role: when any subgroup or 
groups were rated significantly higher than others on that trait, the number 
of the trait was entered in the high masculinity column for such a group; the 
subgroup or groups they were higher than, i.e., the low groups, had the num- 
ber of the trait entered in the low masculinity column. Second, with respect 
to a male trait considered an incongruent aspect of the role: when any sub- 
group was rated higher than another on such a trait, the trait number was 
entered in the low masculinity column for such a group; for the group it was 
higher than, i.e., the low group, the trait number was entered in the high 
masculinity column. The procedure for the female or expressive traits was 
identical, except the female columns were used. 

This procedure means that for any subgroup, entries in the high masculinity 
column consist of congruent male traits on which the group is high, and in- 
congruent male traits on which it is low; entries in the low masculinity column 
consist of incongruent male traits on which the group is high, and congruent 
male traits on which it is low. Female column entries are read the same way. 
An example may be helpful at this point. Consider in Table 3 the subgroup 
“Younger Boy with Older Brother” at the four- to six-year age difference. 
In the high masculinity column the entry of trait number 2 means that the 
group was rated significantly Aigh on aggressiveness; the entry of trait num- 
ber 10 means that the group was rated significantly ow on wavering in de- 
cision. In the low masculinity column, trait number 6 indicates a high rating 
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TABLE 3 


Instrumental and Expressive Traits for Five- and Six-year-old Boys 


Subjects 


Older boy with 


younger brother 


Older boy with 


younger sister 


Younger boy with 


older brother 


Younger boy with 


older sister 


See note 


Male (or 


instrumentai 
High 

masculinity 

ratings 


Sib age 
difference 


6 years 


years 


to Table 2. 


masculinity 


Female (or expres 


ive) traits 


High Low 
femininity femininity 
ratings ratings 


12,13,14,15,16,19, 


22,23,25,26,27,30 


12,13,14,15,16,19, 
20,21,22,23,25,26, 


27,28,30 
12,13,14,15,16,19, 


20,22,23,25,26,27, 
30,31 


12,13,14,15,16,17, 
18,19,20,21,22,23, 
24,30 
12,13,14,15,16,17, 
18,19,20,21,22,23, 
24,30 
12,13,14,15,16,17, 
18,19,20,21,22,23, 
24,30 


13,16,18,19,20,21, 


25,26,27,28,30 


13,16,18,19,20,21, 
25,26,27,28,30 


13,16,18,19,20,21, 
25,26,27,28,30 
13,19,30 


13,16,19,20,21,30 


13,16,19,20,21,30 
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on dawdling and procrastinating, while trait number 7 indicates a low rating 
on responsibleness. 

The preliminary forms of Tables 2 and 3 were complicated and two further 
steps toward simplification were taken before reaching the present form. The 
initial tables were marred by the occurrence of duplicate trait-number entries 
in the cells, arising primarily from the multiple reporting of the original data 
and the multiple differences emerging between the various subgroups. Hence, 
where duplicate trait-entries occurred, only one entry was kept. The result is 
te make each entry read that that subgroup is significantly higher (or lower) 
than some other group or groups on that particular trait. Second, the tables 
were complicated by the fact that for all subgroups there were at least some 
trait numbers which appeared in both the high and low subdivisions of either 
the male or female column. This indicated, of course, that a subgroup was 
higher (or lower) than some other group on that trait, but also lower (or 
higher) than still another group; i.e., on the ranking of mean ratings on the 
trait, the subgroup would have differed significantly from both the j6p and 
bottom ranks. To clarify the tables, and also substantially to increase the 
reliability of the subgroup differences reported here, all traits on which a 
subgroup had both high and low entries were dropped for that subgroup. In 
summary, the result of this step, combined with the one above, is to make 
each entry in the final tables read that that subgroup is significantly higher 


(or lower) than one or more groups on that trait, and is significantly lower (or 
higher) than none. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The data presented in Tables 2 and 3 can be brought to bear upon our 
hypotheses by considering the distribution by subgroups of the traits indi- 
cating high or low masculinity or femininity. Our concern is with the frequency 
of trait entries of the four types, rather than with the descriptive content of 
any particular trait. Essentially we give each separate trait an equal weight, 
then summarize in terms of masculinity (many high rating, few low rating 
entries) and of femininity, associated with each subgroup. 

With respect to our first hypothesis, that through interaction and taking 
the role of the other the cross-sex sibs would have more traits of the opposite 
sex than would same-sex sibs, an examination of the distribution in Table 2 
shows that this is clearly the case. Controlling for ordinality, the older girl 
with a younger brother has more high masculinity traits and fewer low mas- 
culinity traits, than does her counterpart, the older girl with a younger sister. 
This distribution of traits is even more pronounced for the girls in the second 
ordinal position, the younger girl with older brother being substantially higher 
on masculinity than her counterpart with an older sister. One will note that 
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the acquisition of male traits does not seem to reduce the number of feminine 
traits of the girls with brothers. The more accurate interpretation is that 
acquisition of such traits adds to their behavioral repertoire, probably with 
a resultant dilution of their femininity in behavior, but not a displacement. 
Examination of Table 3 with respect to this first hypothesis indicates that 
it holds for boys also. While not pronounced for the boys in the eldest child 
position, the boy with the sister is feminine to a greater degree than the boy 
with the brother. For the boys who are second-born, the difference is clear: 
the boy with the elder sister is substantially more feminine than his counter- 
part with an older brother. For the boy with the older sister the acquisition of 
feminine traits would seem to have displaced, rather than simply diluted, his 
masculinity and he thus contrasts with the girls for whom this did not occur. 


We can offer no explanation for this, but it may provide a lead for further 
study in this area. 


In connection with this result, the role of the parent requires attention. 
While all would agree that parents actively assist cross-sex sibs in separating 


their sex roles, the data show they are unsuccessful in completely arresting the 
process of assimilation. Perhaps in earlier times, when children’s sex roles were 
stressed more strongly, and perhaps today for some parents making an extreme 
effort, the effects of interaction would be reduced. However, it certainly ap- 
pears that the average parent today cannot completely avoid the effects of 
such sib interaction. Even were more attention given by parents to cross-sex 
as opposed to same-sex sibs in this matter, we believe that the tremendously 
greater cross-sex interaction of the former would leave its mark. 

With respect to our second hypothesis, that because of differences in con- 
trol of rewards and punishments and in ability to discriminate between self 
and other roles the effects of role-taking would be more pronounced for the 
younger child, an examination of Tables 2 and 3 again seems to support the 
hypothesis. While the younger, as contrasted with the older, girl with a brother 
manifests only a slightly greater degree of masculinity, this difference for boys 
is quite striking: the younger, as contrasted with the older, boy with a sister 
is substantially more feminine. 

With respect to our third hypothesis, that on the assumption of interaction 
varying inversely with age-gap and greater interaction producing greater role- 
taking, the effects of role-taking would be largest for the sibs closest in age, 
the results in both tables are negligible. One might discern some such rela- 
tionship for the boy with an older sister, and the girl with an older brother, 
but even here it is tenuous. Because the assumption that interaction varies 
with sib age differences may in fact be untenable, we cannot in this instance 
say we have made a direct test of the hypothesis that more frequent interac- 
tion produces more role assimilation. Since the first hypothesis, which in 
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essence states the same point, was so strongly confirmed, our inclination is to 
reject our assumption that interaction varies with age difference, at least to a 
degree sufficient to produce differences in role-taking. 

There are two further aspects of Tables 2 and 3 which are quite noticeable 
and which need comment. We refer first to the fact that girls with brothers 
appear to be masculine to a greater degree than do any of the males them- 
selves. The simplest and most likely explanation, hence the one which we 
favor, is that this result occurs because of certain biases in the teachers’ ratings. 
We submit that teachers implicitly rated boys and girls on different scales, 
ie., girls were implicitly rated on a girls’ scale, boys on a boys’ scale. The 
girl with an extreme masculine trait—extreme, that is, for a girl—receives a 
very high rating; a boy with the same absolute degree of such a trait, or even 
more of it, would on the boys’ scale not be extreme and his rating consequently 
would be reduced. In the subsequent analysis of variance, where the male and 
female ratjmgs are treated as if on the same absolute scale, certain girls ex- 
tremely high for girls would score significantly higher than even certain boys 
high on the trait. To some extent we see the same effect in reverse for the 
younger boys with an older sister; while not being more feminine than girls, 
they almost tie certain girls, e.g., older girls with younger sisters. The probable 
use of different implicit rating scales, the implausibility of any group of girls 
being more masculine than all boys, and the important fact that when 
girls and boys are assuredly rated on the same absolute scale (e.g., 3, 17) 
boys regularly outscore girls on masculine traits, all tend to support this 
interpretation. 

The second additional aspect of the tables which merits discussion is that 
all girls seem to be more feminine than the boys are masculine; indeed, the 
major characteristic of the boys is to be antifeminine, not masculine. In part 
this is explained by. the assumed bias in the ratings mentioned above; boys 
are outscored on their own traits by some girls. In part also this is explained 
by the preponderance of feminine traits used in the ratings, so that boys 
could only express their masculinity, as it were, by being rated low on such 
traits. In part, and an intriguing part indeed, it may be explained by certain 
developmental processes commonly assumed in clinical theory and recently 
put in a role theory context by Parsons (11, pp. 95-101). Parsons points out 
that both boy and girl first identify with the mother and tend to play an ex- 
pressive role. In development the boy must break away and establish a new 
identification with the father, which is difficult and involves much new learn- 
ing, in the role-taking sense. At the same time, the boy must “push far and 
hard to renounce dependency.” Girls, continuing identification with the mother 
and the expressive role, face neither of these problems. It may be, then, 
that the girls’ femininity and the boys’ antifemininity and yet lack of mas- 
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culinity which shows itself in Tables 2 and 3 arises in part because the chil- 
dren have been caught by the raters at an age where the boy is trying to 
shift his identification from mother to father. 

To conclude, our analysis of Helen Koch’s data indicates that cross-sex 
siblings tend to assimilate traits of the opposite sex, and that this effect is 
most pronounced in the younger of the two siblings. These findings support 
the role-learning theory presented here, and also stand as a substantive con- 
tribution to the area of sex-role learning. We wish now to stress two points 
mentioned earlier. 

First, these findings must be subject to strict limitations to two-child fami- 
lies. Not only does the Fauls and Smith study demonstrate this limitation with 
regard to only-child fam ‘Mies, but observation suggests that in larger families 
other variables come intw play; e.g., in the four-child family with a three and 
cne sex split, parents may actively help the solitary child in differentiating sex 
roles; or in the four-child family with a two and two split, siblings may pair 
off by sex and the cross-sex role-taking effect is minimized. 

Second, with respect to the substantive value of these results, we would 
point out that even though parents must remain as the major source of sex- 
role learning, almost every child has a mother and father to learn from. 
Hence the variations in type and amount of sex-role learning occur on top 
of this base, so to speak, and in this variability the effect of a same or a cross- 
sex sib may play as large or larger a role than variations in parental behavior, 
mixed versus single-sexed schooling, sex of neighborhood playmates, and the 
like. Speculations on the durable and considerable effects of sex of sib on 
sex-role learning thus seem warranted and lead one to consider problems such 
as the effect of sex of sibling on one’s later role in the marital relation, on 
career choices, and on other correlates of the adult sex role. 


SUMMARY 


This paper reports some relations between ordinal position, sex of sibling, 
and sex-role learning by children in two-child families. The findings are based 
on a further analysis of Helen Koch’s data relating personality traits of chil- 
dren to their sex, sex of sibling, ordinal position, and age difference from 
sibling. In this analysis the personality traits were classified as pertaining 
either to the instrumental (masculine) role or the expressive (feminine) role. 
The distribution of such traits in children as a correlate of family structure 
was then assessed. 

General propositions describing role learning in terms of interaction with 
others, including taking the role of the other, leads to hypotheses that cross- 
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sex siblings will have more traits of the opposite sex than will same-sex siblings, 
and that this effect will be greater for the younger, as contrasted with the 
older, sibling. Both hypotheses are confirmed by the data presented. 
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Anachronism and Synchronism in Sociology * 


NELSON N. Foote, General Electric Company 


Herbert Blumer, president of the American Sociological Society, has at 
numerous gatherings like this declared, “If we could but understand what 
is going on in this room, we would have solved the main problems of social 
psychology.” It becomes the present occasion to add that if we could but 
understand what is happening in this city, we would likewise have solved the 
main contemporary problems of sociology. 

The first meeting of the Society which I attended was here in Detroit at 
the close of 1938. I do not consider myself unrepresentative of those who 
made their commitments to careers in social science during the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the 1930’s, but one would resurrect in vain the thoughts and 
feelings of twenty years ago. At that time, there was hearty disagreement on the 
proper role for the sociologist, men like Robert Lynd and George Lundberg 
being arrayed at opposite poles. Currently there may be more agreement, but 
instead of self-confident champions of firmly defined points of view, the 
conceptions we entertain of what we are here for seem considerably vaguer and 
less certain. Sociologists seem no less in search of identity nowadays than those 
they profess to study. The topic of this symposium may suffice as evidence. 
It may be appropriate to let clarity begin at home. 


PROFESSIONALIZATION 


We are probably experiencing the consequences of having moved, whether 
by drift or design, toward the pole of the argument upheld by the positivists. 
Lynd took the view that sociologists should study social problems in a way to 
expose, criticize, and correct them, but he has lost followers. Lundberg held 
that by concentration on neutral techniques, sociologists could be useful to 
any regime which might employ them. Success in obtaining employment in 
numerous technical errands has been achieved. But success in achieving 
professional status can itself be disorienting, since for very few can it long 
remain an end in itself. My audience at this moment consists only of fellow 
professionals. When the audience of this audience—the putative consumers 
of our product, that is, of sociology—is assumed to consist only of fellow 
professionals, it is logical to expect some anxiety to rise regarding identity 

1 Paper presented in symposium on Personal Organization in Mass Society: Critical 
Implications for Social Psychology, in Section on Social Psychology, 5ist Annual Meet- 
ing, American Sociological Society, Detroit, September 7, 1956. 
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and self-worth. It makes no better sociology than economics to take in each 
other’s washing. Unless a vocation is to be deemed a needless luxury, it must 
return something of value to the community which supports it. Otherwise 
its credentials lose their standing. 

One of the striking ironies of professionalization as a trend among all 
vocations is that, for all the triumphs over nature and poverty which special- 
ization has wrought, it has meanwhile resulted in the intimidation of the 
amateur. The irony is compounded when it is recognized that the professional 
likewise has been intimidated. The sociologist who feels he cannot sociologize 
without aid from a professional statistician, the statistician who feels he dare 
not improvise without assurance from a professional mathematician, are not 
mere instances of the division of labor—they exemplify the misgivings that 
trouble nearly all occupations now. As a result the cry has mounted in every 
large organization for competent and confident “generalists,” a word that was 
never heard a few years ago. 

Generalists are not, and perhaps cannot be, produced by professional train- 
ing. The best ones seem to have had long and successful apprenticeship as 
amateurs. Partly such apprenticeships may be effective—if we judge from the 
careers of such remarkable amateurs as Winston Churchill—because they 
include exploratory ventures into such a variety of fields that the person 
commences to recognize firsthand very general principles underlying all. But 
partly also, because, once the technical content of any field is discounted, 
the social relations among its participants are approximately the same as 
in any other. And it is primarily these which the generalist is called on to 
organize. All the more is lost, therefore, when sociology itself falls victim to 
that interpretation of professionalism which identifies it with specialism and 
the deliberate exclusion of the amateur. Space affords only one illustration, 
but a basic one: the feeling of many younger parents, particularly the more 
highly educated, that they are incompetent to raise their own children without 
guidance from experts. 


For sociologists these ironies of professionalization are laced with an 


ambiguity of long standing, the fact that their subject matter is the ordinary 


life of people at large. The claim to professional status is usually assumed 
to depend for its justification on possessing knowledge superior to that of the 
layman about certain of his affairs. While it is easy to garb common sense in 
the mysteries of jargon, and not much harder to acquire skill in the perform- 
ance of technical exercises, the real difficulty comes in finding exactly wherein 
our understanding of our subjects’ social life excels their understanding of 
themselves. If and when it is clearly an improvement, they are probably as 
ready to adopt it as to utilize the benefits of natural science; their commonly 
assumed resistance to change evaporates. 





ANACHRONISM AND SYNCHRONISM IN SOCIOLOGY 
PARTICIPANT EXPERIMENTATION 


A proper awareness of his own limitations bids the sociologist not imagine 
himself a unilateral purveyor of some accumulated fund of recondite knowl- 
edge to his audience, only needing translation into popular terminology. If 
it is our business to generalize, and if our generalizations are to be apt and 
relevant to the purposes and problems of our subjects, then we might well 
etart in every case of study by finding out what those purposes and problems 
are, not by assuming that we already know. It would also be a mistake to 
assume that our subjects themselves know who and what they are, what 
they want, and what they ought to do to bring it about. They are themselves 
perpetually in the process of trying to find out or learn to do these things. 
In a quite exclusive sense, it is they who make the ultimate findings—dis- 
cern the knowledge of consequence in their living—and so logically only they 
can determine what problems are important for investigation. 

If sociologists take their subjects as the end-consumers of their product, 
and seek generalizations that increase the self-understanding of these con- 
sumers, the logic of our role implies a broad, strategic consideration of our 
method of study. Assuming that our professional function is to increase the 
competence of members of society to manage their own affairs, we are most 
likely to derive appropriate generalizations by the strategy of participant 
experimentation. Having written elsewhere on participant experimentation, 
here we shall only stress that even the phase of problem-formulation becomes 
from this new perspective a process of collaboration of investigator and 
investigated. (Cf. Chap. VI, Foote and Cottrell, Jdentity and Interpersonal 
Competence, University of Chicago Press, 1955.) 


TIMELY GENERALIZATIONS 


Generalizations in sociology can no more be expected to be made once and 
for all than can the regularities of the social life they represent be considered 
permanent. Like Veblen’s “truth eternal, for the time being,”’ such generaliza- 
tions are only better for present purposes than known alternatives. And the 
purpose here assumed is the understanding of behavior most apt for self- 
guidance. Now what does this mean when the sociologist takes for his prob- 
lems the sociological problems of the people of Detroit? 

Onc example may suffice to illustrate how they experience daily in concrete 
forms a problem of the greatest abstraction and difficulty, which offers the 
utmost chailenge to the capacities of this audience. The people of Detroit 
are coping with rapid obsolescence as a general phenomenon in every aspect 
of their activity. They would reject the shallow suggestion that<the rate of 
change be reduced. What they want is mastery of obsolescence, so that its 
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effects are desired ones, because at present many of its effects are bewildering 
and injurious. 

Many workers in their own lifetime are finding their skills outmoded and 
are becoming displaced from positions they held in the labor market. This 
phenomenon is not old-fashioned “technological unemployment”—displace- 
ment by machines. It is displacement by latecomers—a much more bitter 
experience. The gulf between generations has widened as a result of edu 
cation and vocational redistribution, so that father cannot wisely advise son, 
nor can son, father. Many ideas which made sense during a period of depres- 
sion identify their bearers today as intellectually stultified. Some of these 
intellectual d.p.’s wish for a return of depression, as they say, to bring the 
present generation to its senses. The character of current unemployment in 
Detroit is very different from that of the 1930’s, because it is accompanied 
by a labor shortage in respect to technicians and engineers. What is involved 
here in large part is a stubborn conviction, as strong in labor as in manage- 
ment, that older manual workers cannot be upgraded to more intellectual jobs. 
The British have a new word for it—‘redundancy”—but that conception 
fails to characterize the phenomenon except superficially. A harsher but more 
realistic term is to say that the people themselves obsolesce. If they are 
salaried folk, they may not even be “disemployed,” but happily or unhappily 
be “kicked upstairs” to a nonfunctional position—a practice known in govern- 
ment and universities as well. Many other evidences of obsolescence could be 
cited, each fascinating in itself, such as the lingering dream of small pro- 
prietorship which still obscures the trend toward the professionalization of 
labor. Or during continuous prosperity, the persisting efforts of many to 
rationalize their behavior within the motivational categories of a former 
scarcity. 

Our problem and the problem of Detroiters, however, is not to collect 
instances of obsolescence as curios, but to perfect means for classifying, 
measuring, explaining, and guiding their manifestations according to some 
synchronous plan, excluding error due to obsolescence in our own thinking. 
Certainly the usual 10- to 15-year lag between the execution of research and 
its appearance in college textbooks (still later in high schools) offers an 
obsolete route for sociological thinking to imbue popular practice. If socio- 


logical thinking is to help nonsociologists in guiding their living, it probably 
should aim not merely to keep up with the world, but run somewhat ahead 
of events, in the form of identified trends, alternative strategies for experi- 
ment, and, above all, organizing concepts. Or if it cannot run ahead, then a 
way needs to be found to work research into the regular operations of our 


going institutions, as a means for widening the scope of comprehension and 
deepening appreciation where they count. 
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TIMELESS GENERALIZATIONS 


In contrast to recognition of continuous obsolescence as a major feature 
of contemporary industrial society, and the corresponding need for timely 
generalizations to cope with it, the notion hangs on among some sociologists 
that they are engaged in a more and more refined, ultimately exact analysis 
of society as a permanent entity. This spectator conception of the role of 
sociologist, moreover, is often alleged to be the way to imitate natural science. 
But since natural science itself some time ago abandoned the notion that it 
was mapping an ultimate nature, and adopted the view that it was devising 
strategies for coping with nature, it can be seen how the notion of progress 
in social science as cumulative refinement of observation is another instance 
of anachronism. 

The Promethean effort in social psychology to define the nature of human 
nature in terms of some list of basic motives is born of the same fallacy. 
As the existentialist philosophers put it, man has not a nature but a history. 
Or, if one wishes to engage in paradox, his nature is historical; it continually 
develops; it was not and is not given antecedently to behavior, with behavior 
simply its outward expression. Neither actor nor observer can come close to 
defining it validly save for a limited period of time, either as manifested in 
persons or in groups. Yet to extend the paradox, the effort to construct or 
construe some stable direct‘ons of development—some continuity of identity 
connecting the flux of situations, is characteristic of human beings—its prod- 
uct, their most prized possession. It is very different from collecting inert 
evidences of past phases of the self for the sociologist to participate actively 
in the construction and realization of identity. His own identity as a scientist 
is of course at stake when a sociologist begins to construe the identity of 
others as potentially to some degree a product of his own intentions and 
behavior, since they are enabled to reciprocate, but is not the interdependence 
of self and society taught at least in name by even the spectator-scientist? 


CHARACTERIZATION 


We have hardly begun to recognize the practical potentialities of the 
observation that the varying characterizations people suffer or enjoy at the 
hands of others constitute them what they are, and can be intelligently 
designed. 

To characterize self or other is not a neutral chore of description on which 
with sufficient care all objective observers are bound to come to agreement, 
even at a single moment. In fact, the closer the examination of a person, the 
more he appears to be altered by such examination. If anything is remark- 
able about the multiplicity of identity—the dependence of characterization 
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on point of view—it is that sufficient consensus in characterization of each 
other occurs to make social life possible, not that dissent occurs. 

Human beings are continually engaged in defining, reiterating, and rede- 
fining their “nature” or character as a means of regulating their behavior. 
The hazards of being unable to act in satisfying concert make it vital that 
these definitions persist, or else change in orderly schedule while keeping a 
semblance of continuity. Since every episode of social action requires identifi- 
cation of self and other as a premise for action by each, mutual characteriza- 
tion is an outcome of critical moment to all concerned. 

For al] the burden it carries, however, characterization remains a delicate 
and fallible process of inference and imputation. The self is at best an allega- 
tion; consensus on the identity of any particular self is as hard to come by 
among observers as among actors. Yet despite the positivists who prefer to 
count solid bodies, if not just because of its emergent quality, the self may 
be properly taken as the central concept and problem (or source of problems) 
in social psychology. 

The self cannot be observed directly. For the actor, his self often seems 
imperfectly dramatized by his actions. Yet from unexpected behavior on his 
own part, as well as from novel characterizations of his behavior by others, 
he intermittently gets new conceptions of himself to add to or substitute for 
old ones. He may aspire to doff roles that are forced on him by others, or to 
don new ones that appedr more consonant with his developing capacities. 
For an observer to derive the particular character of an actor’s self entirely 
from his past behavior is thus to double the sources of error. A bold intu- 
ition of potential developments may come closer to truth and reality at the 
moment, and offer a firmer basis for prediction of future behavior or guidance 
of change along feasible lines, than is furnished by extrapolation. Thus even 
in the presumably basic task of description, the role of the social scientist 
is more complicated than that of the natural scientist, and requires its own 
appropriate methods. As Cooley, Weber, and others have repeatedly empha- 
sized, intersubjectivity is required to transcend the limitations of the con- 
ventional notion of objectivity. 


IDENTIFICATION 


Due more to the rate of obsolescence than to the imposition of unwanted 
roles on some by others, discrepancies between self and role—that is, identity 
problems—have multiplied in contemporary American society. It is hardly 
constructive to approach this trend with expostulations of anomie, or the usual 
platitudes about the effects of urbanization on traditional primary groups, 
especially since there is no need for tears. For the loosening of previously 


fixed anchors of identity-comitment has opened up unexplored vistas of 
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human development, as in the accelerating upgrading of all industrial labor 
through automation and research. Even so, large-scale identity-transforma- 
tion remains a problem requiring sweat if not blood and tears. It also requires 
cooperation, but of a kind not envisaged in the usual notion of the division 
of labor. Rather, what is involved is more like the interaction that goes on 
between performer and audience, or artist and critic. 

Identity—the character of a particular self—accrues from attributions and 
confirmations provided by significant others who constitute the audience 
around each person. While with adulthood he can increasingly affect their 
responses, they nonetheless constitute him. The only way in which he can 
begin effectively to reconstitute himself is either by changing audiences or 
by altering their responses in a way conducive to some new identity to which 
he aspires, and the latter especially can rarely be done unilaterally. The pos- 
sibility that it can be done jointly and deliberately calls for the general 
dissemination of far more social-psychological sophistication than is common 
now. It does not require that every adult retain a professional social psycholo- 
gist to provide him a proper audience, even if it could be shown that the 
influence of such a person would transcend the influence of all other members 
of his audience, an unlikely event. What is more likely in the near future is 
that small groups of initiates can be formed to acquire the necessary sophisti- 
cation to help each other in recurrent transformation of identity. The pro- 
fessional social psychologist has the task of furnishing appropriate knowledge 
and methods to those who undertake to form such groups. 

Unfortunately many social psychologists have acquired a trained in- 
capacity for performing such a role. Indeed, whenever they purvey a view 
of personality as a fixed entity, or discrepancies between self and role (“inner- 
outer,” “personal-social’”’) as either permanent or deplorable, their obsolete 
views contribute further to the ohsolescence of those who heed them. Clear 
and firm identity does not have to be purchased at the cost of anachronism, 
nor timely transformations at the cost of isolation or disorganization, if the 
social psychologist succeeds in generalizing the conditions under which both 
identification and reidentification are already occurring everywhere around 
him through blind trial and error. We can see in countless examples how 
clarity and firmness of character are generated in persons by intimate congre- 
gations around each. We see less often, but occasionally, how membership in 
a small group seeking self-change substantially facilitates such change. There 
is no dilemma here, but a task of organizing—practically and conceptually— 
the course of personal development into a regular succession of intervals of 


stability, articulated by phases of identity-transformation. The most strategic 


task of the contemporary social psychologist is to help those who are coping 


with identity-problems and obsolescence by illuminating those conditions 
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under which the constellation of significant-others who define his self can 
serve equally to confirm a certain identity for a certain period and to facilitate 
transitions. The most strategic task of the sociologist is to ascertain the 


conditions which foster the formation of groups which can perform this 
service. 


AUTHORIZATION 


The desire for legitimacy and authenticity which arises with changes of 
identity leads to association in groups as often as does the need for coopera- 
tion in performing physical tasks beyond the powers of individuals. Many of 
the groups of any society, but especially of urban society, can only be so 
explained. But group membership by itself—-except perhaps among children 
or primitives knowing no alternatives—does not furnish a person sufficient 
warrant for the validity of his self-conceptions, nor for the constitutive 


beliefs of the group itself. Therefore people tend to seek some further 
authority. 


Among the sanctions employed to certify any given system of mutual 
characterization is the ascription of ultimate truth and reality to its affirma- 
tions and negations. While such ascriptions of truth and reality mzy give 
assurance for a time, they add to the difficulty of identity-transformation. 
It is precisely at this point that the public role of the sociologist is currently 


problematic, potentially crucial. For up to now, to the extent that sociologists 
have distinguished themselves from their subjects in regard to constitutive 
beliefs, it has been in treating them as heuristic, provisional, instrumental, not 
sacred or immune from criticism. 

It is proper for science, and particularly experimental method, to be 
skeptical, to be ready to explore any source of doubt or negative evidence 
(although few can endure questioning of the worth of science itself). As the 
fruit of its practical achievements, natural science has won modern acceptance 
as the primary arbiter of truth and reality. Social science has not yet won 
such authority, and it is sympathetic magic to seek it by rehearsing the 
motions of prestigious natural scientists. There is room for doubt that the 
social scientist can ever achieve a comparable role of authority, and yet he 
has a role to play in legitimizing new self-ascriptions among his subjects. 

Certain persons in any society, whether by alertness or by specialization, 
are outstandingly occupied in characterization. In primitive society, they 
are priests and lawgivers; in modern society, a whole range of writers, 
speakers, politicians, philosophers and so-called humanists compete in offering 
declarations. The social scientist is a late-comer to this competitive circle. 
He has yet to obtain the influence of the poet in defining for people what 
they are capable of becoming. But despite the pride our writers often take 
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in the modesty of their findings, it may very well be that the hankering of 
people at large for authoritative characterization will lift us into positions 
of power for-which we are hardly prepared. How might we best play such a 
role, consonant with our own self-chosen identity as members of the American 
Sociological Society? We literally linger on the verge of opportunity to exer- 
cise legitimate and authoritative leadership in these peculiarly recent prob- 
lems of self-government. If we believe what we glibly tell our students, there 
is no higher authority in whose favor we might rightly withdraw (though 
no doubt there are sufficient ambitious claimants with lesser authority). 


THE ANALYSIS OF PERFORMANCE 


Recently it was reported that more dollars have been spent in the United 
States on research since 1950 than from the founding of the Republic until 
then. The major consequence of research is innovation, as visitors to the vast 
new General Motors Technical Center here in Detroit are dramatically 
apprised. Every innovation means equivalent obsolescence, of practices as of 
things. The auto industry, which changed the face and customs of America 
within a generation, is now shifting from low gear into second, having been 
previously backward in research. 

The program of work which would enable sociologists to prepare the people 
of Detroit and its constituency better to cope with the obsolescence of their 
previous characterizations is extensive. Below are sketched only a few of the 
requisite essentials which are missing from our present kit of concepts, 
methods, and measures: 

a. To construct an adequate developmental sociology and social psychology, 
an immense elaboration of detailed concepts being prerequisite to effective 
analysis of the temporal organization of behavior. Crude uses of the word 
“time” almost obscure from awareness the varied patterns of periodicity and 
interscheduledness in behavior. The beginnings of episodic analysis in terms 
of duration, completion, interruption, and resumption of tasks were made 
in Germany in the early 1930’s, and have encouragingly been taken up again 
by Barker and Wright in their Midwest and Its Children. But knowledge of 
the effects of varied phasings of work, rest, and play is still at the level of 
common sense, and there is no apt vocabulary at all to refer to longer 
recurrent and nonrecurrent sequences within careers. All this vast dearth is 
probably the result of the flat, static, momentary view of structure which 
has hitherto prevailed. I forbear to read you a letter from a friend who is 
trying to study continuity and change in marital careers through factor 
analysis, when what he most needs are a few simple organizing concepts. 
Many current studies of social mobility would likewise be illuminated if a 
way were found to specify its processional aspects. Until temporal structure 
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can be analyzed, obsolescence will remain largely a mystery; intelligent pro- 
gramming of intercontingent personal careers, an impossibility; resolution 
of long-term and short-term aims, a dispute. 

b. Closely related to the need for a vocabulary to analyze and experiment 
with the temporal organization of behavior is the need for a vocabulary to 
designate social action in its own proper terms, rather than by pseudo- 
scientific hydraulic, organic, or chemical analogies. The obvious direction 
for elaboration is dramatic terminology, as wisely suggested some time ago 
by Kenneth Burke, and substantially advanced in the new book by Erving 
Goffman, The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life. It is testimony to the 
prestige of natural science and the identity-problem of sociology that the 
recognized utility of the concept of role has not been followed up consistently 
by the other equally useful concepts of casting, scene, audience, repertoire, 
climax, and suspense. 

It seems to me that the concept of plot is a far more fitting means for dis- 
cerning the line of causation in human affairs than a concept like equilibrium, 
and represents our data more truly. When I ventured this view not long ago 
to some students of the family, however, a psychiatrist present hotly declared 
that he wanted to be scientific, not dramatic. I wondered but did not inquire 
if this view led him to wear a white coat when interviewing his patients. 

c. In the area of method, as distinguished from technique, it should be 
unnecessary to belabor the axiom that methods ought to be formulated to 
suit problems, and not the opposite. It would be apposite to urge the need 
for elaboration of more techniques for obtaining and analyzing longitudinal 


data. Neither case studies nor panel studies, for instance, permit comparisons 
of trends of developmer.t save in crude ways. More important than dwelling 
here on particular procedures, however, is pointing out a way to expand 
the scope of methodology to strategic dimensions: 


If sociologists take as their problems not professional artifacts but the 
problems of the human beings around them in understanding, evaluating, 
and learning to control the outcomes of their various ways of behaving, I 
believe this would lead them to move as rapidly as possible toward building 
research into the design of ali institutions. While built-in research implies 
participant experimentation, it also implies participant observation, partici- 
pant designation of problems, participant adoption and application of stand- 
ards for evaluation. Participant research is not simply another name for the 
familiar notion of applied research, which usually implies a fund of pre- 
existent knowledge or technique to be transmitted. It imputes to his subjects 
the same capacity and motivation for examining their behavior as the scien- 
tist, in some respects even more. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT 


In a recent book with Leonard Cottrell, Jdentity and Interpersonal Compe- 
tence, we have tried to hypothesize the specific conditions under which per- 
sonal capacities for coping with a rapidly developing society might be progres- 
sively and continually enhanced. We gathered our notior of these interrelated 
capacities under the concept of interpersonal competence. We did not have 
in mind changing personality in order to change the world, although there is 
a cumulative interactional consequence for others from the growth of compe- 
tence of the self. We did observe as a matter of fact that a number of insti- 
tutions are already explicitly prepared to modify their policies and to func- 
tion in a way to foster the optimal development of their personnel or clientele, 
e.g., certain large corporations, and numerous schools and social agencies. 
These institutions lack sufficient technical knowledge of how to achieve this 
aim. It is not clear that sociologists are ready to supply such knowledge from 
their shelves, or through participation in such programs, even experimentally. 

Competence refers to means, to skills for coping satisfactorily with those 
others who largely determine what a person becomes. As a generalized means, 
competence is useful for a variety of ends. Its development as a goal for 
family life education has already won approvai from a wide diversity of 
practitioners representing diverse religious and secular faiths. But as a neutral 
means to various ends, competence carnot by itself describe all that people 
value in themselves. It thus seemed logically necessary to add to any pro- 
gram of research or action aimed at the cultivation of optimal development 
the concept of identity. Its inclusion may allay the misgivings of those who 
fear the unilateral manipulation of some by others. 

It is possible to generalize the conditions for the development of inter- 
personal competence to nearly all selves—a far wider universe than we at 
first supposed, no doubt due to certain universal features of relationships 
within the nuclear family. But identity, while more readily actualized through 
higher competence than through lower competence, is a phenomenon which 
cannot be generalized. Each person’s right to declare his own identity is as 
inalienable in fact as in theory; alienation produces only distortions, not a 
substitute identity. So when we finally come to the concrete manifestations 
of potentially higher capacities for human beings as the product of an advanc- 
ing civilization, we come to the possibility that each person can indeed come 
close to what he wants to be (and thus perhaps alter what he wants to be). 

The qualities of the diverse identities adults choose can be justly compared 
and judged only by esthetic criteria. Actions by others which interfere with 
the actualization of self-chosen identities can perhaps be judged morally, but, 
when freely constructed, identity is only partly patterned by moral obliga- 
tions. By usual definition, esthetic decisions are beyond argument. This view 
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accords with the accepted democratic view, which bids each person choose 
his own interests, friends, mate, vocation, residence, and all the other condi- 
tions which constitute him as an adult person. 


ADULTHOOD 


When a person has reached that degree of competence which enables him 
to obtain thenceforth for himself those known conditions which foster its 
continuous growth and expression in particular forms, it may be helpful to 
term him an adult. As a working definition, this would have some advan- 
tages over legal or chronological ones, and the term is somewhat better than 
“maturity,” which implies cessation of growth. Such a person would be in 
no danger of obsolescence. He would instead relate himself aptly to his 
temporal situation, being neither behind his time or age, nor frantically 
pursuing fads lest he be left behind. 

The problem of relating personal development to social change is not one 
of adjustment to a given structure, nor can it be solved by the individual 
through simply changing his attitudes. It is a task of organization, of planning 
and joint execution, proficiency in which takes time and effort to acquire, 
as well as cooperation from others. Consider that the average adolescent 
today will actually reach his biblical threescore and ten, and consider how 
different his life will be in 1966, 1976, 1986, 1996, and 2006. The coordina- 
tion of careers with all the innovations forthcoming during the next half- 
century may seem beyond the comprehension of the most expert. Instead of 
seeking experts to whom this responsibility can be entrusted, it actually seems 
more feasible to consider how to diffuse competence for guiding their own 
careers among everyone. 

The life of a person might thus become his major work. The tendency since 
the war for people to become more highly conscious of themselves is not 
likely to dimi but the tendency of this period to treat such heightened 
self-consciousness as if it were pathological is likely to diminish, as the posi- 
tive values it offers are recognized and exploited. In the past it was given 
to few persons to live the kind of life which could properly be termed a 
career. Henceforward the enjoyment of careers will be elaborated as a 
majority phenomenon. The implications for all the social sciences are many, 
but particularly for social psychology. 

While conditions favorable to the generalization of careers are actually 
being created in Detroit without benefit of guidance by social psychologists, 
and may be expected to continue to develop, the movement in this direction 
is more groping, slow, and inefficient than need be. As a single final example, 


many efforts by corporations to develop better executives are thwarted by the 
kind of competitive structure in which people’s worth is rated by their posi- 
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tion in a hierarchy, however obtained, rather than by explicit standards of 
contribution or competence. Standards which we are presumably profes- 
sionally prepared to objectify are needed and wanted, since in the large 
organization it is not possible to rate individuals by net worth added to 
product. Put simply, people want to know how they are doing. Without 
measures and standards of performance, their work loses meaning, and its 
means of improvement remain unknowable. 

While personnel development as a program already covers a sizable portion 
of the higher levels of the labor force in a city like Detroit, there.is evidence 
that it is reaching steadily downward. Should it become an objective shared 
by unions and corporations alike, it could sooner embrace the majority. The 
crudeness and cross-purposes of current programs of personnel development 
can therefore productively engage the interest of social scientists. This task 
may evoke the disdain of those who think in terms of twenty years ago, but 
is likely to attract the minds of those who try to look twenty years ahead. 

From the invention of printing to the latest wonder of automation, the net 
effect of mass production has been to elevate the competence of the ordinary 
person. The professional specialist who has achieved highest status has been 
the one whose product, whether material or intellectual, has been of widest 
utility to the mass of people. For the sociologist, the opportunity to par- 
ticipate effectively in the development of a nation of truly self-governing 
adults surpasses even the vision of those honored thinkers of the Enlighten- 
ment in whom sociology had its beginnings. 
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Control Networks in Informal Groups ’* 


Matitpa Wuite Riey, Rutgers, The State University 
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A group is often conceived as controlling the actions and attitudes of its 
members so that they will conform to the group norms. A system of expec- 
tations, definitions, and sanctions is involved. That is, first, any member is 
expected by the others to hold certain values and to behave in certain ways; 
and, at the same time, he is expected not to hold certain other values or to 
behave in certain other ways. Second, the member’s expressed attitudes and 
actions are defined or judged by the others as either conforming to these 
expectations or deviating from them. And third, the member’s conformity 
is rewarded with positive sanctions, while his deviance is punished with nega- 
tive sanctions. Even after many of the members have in large part learned the 
norms and developed dispositions toward conformity, this combination of 
positive and negative sanctions continues to channel motivation in a generally 
conformist direction. As W. I. Thomas put it: 

. the group has two interests in the individual,—to suppress wishes and activities 
which are in conflict with the existing organization, or which seem the starting point for 


social disharmony, and to encourage wishes and actions which are required by the 
existing social system (23, p. 70). 


In some types of groups there is a clear-cut social organization for carry- 
ing out these control processes. In formal groups, for instance, the several 
norm-enforcement roles (such as policeman, foreman, judge) are often highly 
differentiated and organized according to a definite division of labor. In 
certain less formally structured groups, some one person may assume the 
over-all norm-enforcement role. Durkheim talks of the parent and the teacher 
as the intermediaries through whom the child is subjected to the “pressure 
of the social milieu which tends to fashion him in its own image” (6, p. 6). 
Students of the gang describe the emergence of the leader and his lieuten- 
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ants (24, 25). But what happens in still more loosely knit groups—of factory 
workers, hospital ward patients, friends, children at play, and the like— 
where the norm-enforcement functions are often not explicitly allocated, and 
where no over-all leader assumes entire responsibility for social control? Who 
is responsible for the control processes in such informal groups? Who adjudges 
the conformity or deviance of the others? Who metes out approval for con- 
formity and disapproval for deviance? Is this manipulation of sanctions left 
haphazardly to the discrete acts of the several members acting without refer- 
ence to one another? Or does some form of organization develop in such 
groups also? 

On this point existing theory is often vague, and little detailed research 
has been conducted. Indeed, organization for social control is difficult to 
study in group situations where the control process itself is not explicit. In 
informal groups, as contrasted with more highly structured systems, the 
expectations are usually not clearly stated as laws, rules of the game, or job 
descriptions. The character of the rewards and of the punishments is not 
ordinarily openly stipulated; the sanctions often seem to be highly subtle, 
consisting mainly of symbols of approval or disapproval. Durkheim, for in- 
stance, speaks of social isolation (6, p. 3), LaPiere of alternate scolding and 
smiling (13, p. 239), Parsons of tactful disagreement, silence, or humor (19, 
p. 303). Under such conditions, the members themselves may be quite unable 


to describe the mechanisms through which shared expectations may lead 
them to conformity. They may be quite unaware of any underlying organiza- 
tion through which sanctions may be imposed. 

The purpose of this paper is, first, to propose the “social control network” 
as one possible type of organization for control in such loosely knit informal 
groups: and second, to report briefly on some research which seems to support 
certain of the assumptions implicit in this idea of social control networks. 


WORKING MODEL OF A SOCIAL CONTROL NETWORK 


We start with the familiar network of interpersonal relationships which 
bind each member to the group. The networks of the several members over- 
lap or mesh with one another to form the system of the group as a whole. 
Such networks have presumably developed over time through a complex 
process in which each member interacts with other members, these others 
become oriented to him in various ways, and their orientations in turn affect 
the course of the interaction. If we cut through the ongoing process at a 
given point in time, we may find that any given member has, on the one hand, 
friends, confidantes, admirers—other members with preponderantly positive 
feelings toward him. On the other hand, he may have enemies—other members 
with predominantly negative feelings toward him. And now we go on to 
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suggest that this network of affective or cathectic relationships, once it has 
become established, may serve not merely to tie the member into the structure 
of the group. It may also have a further consequence—though perhaps an 
unintended one. We suggest that the network serves to bind the member to 
the group norms as well. 

This occurs, we assume, because of a special kind of cognitive differentia- 
tion which develops within the network of cathectic relationships. This differ- 
entiation takes the following form. The object’s friends and others in his net- 
work who feel positively toward him, however they may have perceived him 
upon first acquaintance, have come to think of him in generally positive terms. 
Their definitions of him emphasize his “nice” characteristics and his desirable 
acts, at the same time tending to ignore any less attractive traits which he 
may display. Meanwhile, those other subjects in his network who feel nega- 
tively toward him are relatively apt to define him negatively. Whatever they 
may have thought of him in the formative stages of the relationship, once 
their aversion has become somewhat stabilized they pay special heed to the 
less pleasant aspects of his personality and behavior. Moreover—and this is 
the aspect of the differentiation which seems crucial for social control— 
individual subjects do not have entirely idiosyncratic notions about what is 
“nice” or “not nice.” Indeed, to the extent that certain values are widely 
shared or institutionalized in the group as a whole, members tend to agree 
that given traits are desirable which embody such values; they come to some 
consensus that other traits are unacceptable which conflict with these values. 
To this extent, then, the friend’s positive view of the object tends to define 
him as conforming to group expectations; while the enemy’s negative view 
tends to define him as deviant. 

For example, let us consider any two members of the group, designating 
one § (the subject) and the other O (the object). If S likes O, he will be apt 
to note his conformist acts and to overlook his deviance. But if S dislikes O, 
he will be especially alert to his deviant actions and largely unmindful of any 
conformity which he may evince. That differentiation of definition actually 
occurs in some such form as this is the first assumption which will be examined 
below through some research on informal groupings among adolescents. 

There is much in the literature of social psychology which might account 
for any such differences in the way likers and dislikers define an object. 
Heider in particular points out the readiness of the perceiver to attribute a 
positively valued act to a liked person, and a negatively valued act to a dis- 
liked person. Citing as one example the Zillig experiment, in which the 


mistakes of liked classmates are erroneously perceived as emanating from 
disliked classmates, he comments that “a bad act is easily connected with a 
bad person” (9, p. 362). Beyond this, he suggests that various changes, 
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including cognitive reorganization, may occur to redress the balance in the 
event that the subject’s attitudes toward the person and his actions are not 
both positive, or both negative, in this way (10; see also 18, p. 150, and such 
diverse studies in this general area as 3, 8, 22, 26, and many others). 

Here we look at these disparate definitions of likers and dislikers from 
quite a different point of view, however. We are concerned now with only 
those selected acts or personal traits which reflect the institutionalized values 
of the group. And, rather than examining those intrapersonal processes which 
might explain why subjects differ in their definitions of the object, we now 
devote attention to the possible effects upon the object. We ask whether the 
liker’s conformist view of him and the disliker’s deviant view may not have 
special consequences in terms of social control. We introduce the possibility 
that the object, as Simmel suggests, may “modify its behavior in view of the 
fact that it is recognized” (27, p. 310) may modify it in the direction of 
conformity because of the special structuring of this recognition within the 
network. 

That is, we place a particular interpretation upon the differentiation of 
definition which is assumed in our model: We suggest that there may be 
a differentiation of control function between positive and negative relation- 
ships within the network of any given object. That subject who feels generally 
positive toward an object, at the same time that he tends to define him as 
conformist, may in effect be setting an indirect stamp of approval upon him. 
This may well serve to reward the object for his conformity, and we shall 
refer to such a relationship as a “conformity-approving relationship.” Another 
subject who feels generally negative toward an object, and at the same time 
defines him as deviant, may well be indicating disapproval. This may act 
as a punishment for deviance, and we shall accordingly speak of a “deviance- 
disapproving relationship.” 

In other words, such positive and negative cathexes may serve resnectively 
as positive and negative sanctions. The object’s conformity may be noted by 
his friend, who in general is disposed to reward him for it; while, at the same 
time, enemies may be at hand to rebuke him at some other point where he 
seems to step over the ‘ine in the deviant direction. 

According to thi. .uuterpretation, such differentiated approval and dis- 
approval relationships tend to be mutually supporting when they are directed 
in combination toward the same object. (Cf. Merton’s discussion of articulat- 
ing the “role-set,” 16.) Both may operate to reinforce the norms of the group, 
but in different ways: one by selecting and rewarding conformist aspects of 
the object’s behavior, the other by directing critical attention to any appar- 
ently deviant aspects. Thus a composite of other persons may tend to divide 
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among them the labor of imposing the positive and negative sanctions which 
support the individual’s conformity. 

Finally, our proposal is that this combination of approval and disapproval 
relationships in an object’s network may be functionally important for social 
control. If this proposal is correct, we might expect—as the second assump- 
tion which we select for testing below—that such combinations would occur 
most often in the networks of the highly successful and acceptable members 
of the group. An individual’s conformity or deviance is often believed tobe 
roughly commensurate with his status in the informal group. That is, members 
who embody the group norms tend to be widely accepted; while the deviant 
members tend to be widely rejected, even ostracized, often driven into affilia- 
tion with outside deviant groups. (See, for instance, 11, p. 141; 2, p. 156.) 
The notion of social control networks affords a possible basis for such struc- 


turing of conformity by status. It suggests that high status members may be 


surrounded, not only by conformity-approving, but also by deviance-disap- 
proving, relationships; and that such combined relationships may be more 
effective for social control than the networks of low status members which 


tend to be made up exclusively of deviance-disapproving relationships. 


THE MATCHING OF CATHEXES AND COGNITIONS 


These two selected assumptions, which are essential parts of such a theory 
of social control networks, will now be examined empirically in the light of 
data drawn from a panel study of 2,500 ninth- and tenth-grade students from 
15 different high-school grades. 

As a preliminary to the later phases of the analysis, a list of personal traits 
was drawn up, each of which was felt by most members of these grades to be 
either conformist or deviant. For this purpose, a series of vignettes or models 
was first used (21, Chap. VI), consisting of brief descriptions of high-school 
boys and girls as they embody particular attributes, skills, activity patterns, 
or tendencies to elicit various responses from others in the group. Each model 
was originally prepared to represent certain values which were believed, on 
the basis of preliminary intensive interviewing, to be of central concern to 
adolescents. Some of these values were given several expressions in line 
with the deviance paradigms of Parsons (19, Chap. VI) and Merton (15, 
Chap. IV; cf. also 20); and each model was classified a priori as presumably 
either conforming to, or deviating from, the norms of the group 

Respondents were then asked two questions at an early questioning period 

each of these models. One question, which aimed to discover which 
were generally institutionalized, was: “Do the well-liked kids in your 
grade want their friends to be like this?’’ The second question, which aimed 


to discover which traits had been widely internalized as either conformist or 
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deviant, was: “Do I want to be just like this?’’ Each answer was recorded on 
a rating scale from extreme “‘yes” to extreme “no.” The analysis of both sets 
‘of answers showed that, as predicted, the “yes” response is the largest for each 
of the conformist models, and the “no” response the largest for each of the 
deviant models. In this sense, the underlying values are taken to be generally 
institutionalized in the group, and internalized by large majorities of the 
individual members. 

On the basis of this preliminary research, a list of 18 characteristics was 
developed for use two years later in obtaining the data which are presented 
here. This list is shown in full detail in Table 1 below. Nine of the char- 
acteristics are conformist, the other nine deviant, in terms of the original 
models. 

Following this initial classification of traits, the analysis then proceeds to 
an investigation of one of the basic assumptions stated in our working model: 
the assumption of cognitive differentiation in the networks, so that likers and 
dislikers tend to define the object’s conformity or deviance quite differently. 
For purposes of analysis, the assumption is broken down into two hypotheses. 
The first deals with the simple dyadic relationship between an object and any 
one subject; the second, which will be examined in the next section of this 
paper, then goes on to the network of dyadic relationships in which any 
object potentially participates as he interacts, not merely with one subject, 
but with a number of different subjects. 

The first of these hypotheses is concerned with the idea that in general a 
positive cathexis tends to coincide with the definition of the object as con- 
forming to group norms, a negative cathexis with the definition of him as 
deviant. The two types of cathexes are represented respectively by dyads 


in which one person says he likes another, and dyads in which one person 


says he dislikes another. We state this hypothesis then in the following form: 


Hypothesis 1. The attribution of conformist traits is more likely to go with liking 
than with disliking; and conversely, the attribution of deviant traits is less likely to go 
with liking than with disliking. 

For this purpose, two sets of questions were asked at the later questioning 
period. First, each respondent was asked (among other sociometric choice 
questions) which people in the grade he personally liked and which he dis- 
liked. Since space for several names was provided beside each of these ques- 
tions, this produced about 6,500 dyads in which one person named another 
as liked, and about 2,500 dyads in which one named another as disliked. 
(Cross-sex choices are omitted throughout this analysis, since they are very 
few and may be different in character from same-sex choices.) 

The second set of questions asked the respondent to describe each of these 
others whom he had named by selecting from the prepared list the three or 
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four characteristics which described him best. Thus, it should be noted, the 
definitions obtained require a selection of the most salient traits, not a rating 
of each person on each one of the traits. (A special effort was made in the 
questioning procedure to separate this attribution of traits from the earlier 
sociometric choice questions, so that one would bias the other as little as 
possible. ) 

In terms of these data, the hypothesis is that any one of these conformist 
characteristics will be attributed to an object more often by a person who 
likes than by one who dislikes him; but that any given deviant characteristic 
will be attributed relatively more often by a disliker. Table 1 shows the out- 
come of this analysis. Here the male dyads, for example, are divided into two 
sets: first, the 2,626 in which one boy, S, names another boy, O, as somebody 
he likes; and second, those 1,141 in which one boy names another as some- 
body he dislikes. Then these two sets of dyads are examined to see whether 
the liker is relatively more apt than the disliker to describe the object as 
having any given one of the characteristics. Consider characteristic 2, “Pretty 
nuch all-round; not outstanding in any one way.” As it turns out for male 
dyads, S says O is all-round in 45 per cent of the dyads in which S likes O. 
By contrast, S says O is all-round in only 16 per cent of the dyads in which S 
dislikes O. The difference between 45 and 16 is in the predicted direction, 
since all-round was classified initially as a conformist trait. 

In similar fashion, each of the 18 characteristics is examined in turn, for 
each sex separately. In every instance, the difference is in the predicted 
direction, as Table 1 shows. This difference proved significant for 17 out of 18 
characteristics at the .025 level (one-sided), based on the Wilcoxon test as 
described in the Appendix. Thus this analysis lends support to the notion 
that, in any given peer group relationship of this kind, liking tends to be 
associated with a definition of the object as conforming to institutionalized 
expectations, whereas disliking tends to coincide with the definition of him as 
deviant. Likers and dislikers, that is, are apt to emphasize definitions of objects 
which fall on different sides of the expectations of the group. 


COGNITIVELY DIFFERENTIATED NETWORKS 


This step in the analysis does not carry us far enough, however. Hypothesis 
1 says only that likers tend to define their friends as conformist, while dis- 
likers define as deviant the objects of their aversion. We want to go beyond 
this, to make sure that likers and dislikers within the same network will show 
this differentiation when they define the same object. 

Actually, two quite different situations might underlie the matching between 
cathectic and cognitive orientations found under Hypothesis 1. On the one 
hand, the networks themselves may in fact tend to be “cognitively differ- 
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entiated,”’ as suggested in our working model. Any given object, that is, may 
not have exactly the same general reputation with all the subjects in his 


network, but may have different reputations in each of his several relation- 
ships corresponding to the direction of the cathexis. Those who like an object, 
for instance, may define him as a good student, or as caring about having fun 
with friends; by contrast, those who dislike him may take note of his exclu- 
siveness, or his attempts to get on the good side of the teacher—thus tending 
to overlook those characteristics which were emphasized by the likers. (Per- 
haps such cognitive differentiation tends to occur because the object actually 
behaves differently toward those who like and those who dislike him. Or 
perhaps selective perception is at work so that subjects with different feelings 
pick up different cues from the object’s behavior.) 

On the other hand, the finding under Hypothesis 1 does not necessarily 
reflect any such differentiation of definition within the networks. It might arise 
from quite another set of circumstances in which certain objects, especially 
those who are widely liked, tend to have general reputations for conformity; 
while other objects, especially the widely disliked ones, tend to have general 
reputations for deviance. That is, all the subjects who relate to any given 
object, whether they like or dislike him, might tend to d¥fine him in the 
same way. In this situation, the networks would tend to be “cognitively 
undifferentiated,” thus precluding the possible combination of conformity- 
approving and deviance-disapproving relationships postulated in our model. 
(Perhaps such consensus of definition might arise because the object has 
inherent properties which elicit similar cognitive responses from the various 
others around him; or perhaps some form of interaction among these others 
results in a consensus about him.) 

Our assumption is that the actual situation falls somewhere between these 
two extremes. While there is undoubtedly some tendency toward consensus, 
there is also a contrary tendency toward differentiation in the definitions 
placed upon any given object in positively oriented, as contrasted with nega- 
tively oriented, relationships. This implies that any subject’s definition of an 
object, although it may be in part tied to the object’s general reputation, is 
also in part specific to the character of the interpersonal relationship between 
the subject and the object. 

Two different analyses were designed, accordingly, to test the following 
hypothesis: 

Hypothesis 2. When some subjects like and others dislike the same object, the likers 
will be more apt than the dislikers to select conformist characteristics in describing him, 


while the dislikers will be relatively more apt to describe him in deviant terms 


As one test of this, we arbitrarily selected objects whose networks contained 


a considerable number of both positive and negative relationships, so that we 
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could compare directly likers and dislikers of the same object. The form of 
the analysis is comparable to that used in Table 1 for Hypothesis 1, except 
that in Table 1 all the objects are thrown together, whereas now we deal with 
just one object at a time. The question now, becomes: given this particular 
person, whatever his inherent qualities may be, do the likers in his network 
stress his conformist characteristics, while the dislikers stress his deviant ones? 
This question was asked for each of the 18 characteristics in turn. The results 
appeared to be generally in the predicted direction for both sexes; but, 
because of the small number of male objects (only 46) who met the selection 
criteria, the Wilcoxon test was applied to the data for girls only, as described 
in the Appendix. Results for 13 of the 18 characteristics proved significant 
at the .025 level (one-sided test). 

This particular test of Hypothesis 2 seemed inadequate in itself, however, 
because it was based on a few selected objects who might, after all, be quite 
atypical. A further means of examining the hypothesis was sought, which 
would utilize all the objects, and which would attempt to extricate the tend- 
ency toward differentiation from any contrary tendencies toward consensus 
in the definitions of widely liked or widely disliked objects. For this purpose 
(as suggested by both F. Mosteller and E. F. Borgatta in personal communi- 


cations), each of the 2,500 objects was classified along two dimensions: 
first, by his “likability,” or the number of others who said they liked him; 
and again further by his “dislikability,” or the number of others who said they 


disliked him. This classification resulted in a matrix which divided male 
objects into 96 cells, and another matrix dividing female objects into 112 
cells. The dyads belonging to the objects in each of these cells were then 
examined to see how the likers and the dislikers define the object respectively. 

To the extent that the networks are differentiated, we should then expect 
that, for any given degree of the object’s likability and of his dislikability, 
the likers will be more apt than the dislikers to call him conformist, and less 
apt to call him deviant. That is, Hypothesis 2 should hold true for similar 
objects when their likability and dislikability are both controlled. Conse- 
quently, comparisons were made between the definitions made by likers and 
by dislikers for each of the cells in the likability-dislikability matrix for each 
sex. The majority of these comparisons came out in the predicted direction for 
each of the 18 characteristics for females, and for all but one of the character- 
istics for males. 

Thus these two separate analyses of Hypothesis 2 combine to point to 
certain rather consistently patterned differences in the definitions of the same 
object by those who like and those who dislike him. They are consistent with 
our (first) assumption of cognitive differentiation which is basic to our 
working model. 
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SOME TENDENCIES TOWARD CONSENSUS 


Before considering the implications of such a finding, let us take note of 
any contrary tendencies toward lack of differentiation in the networks. As 
we have said, the existence of a certain amount of differentiation by no means 
precludes the further possibility that subjects may also show a degree of 
consensus in their definitions of an object. If some agreement does exist, this 
would mean that the definition of the object is not entirely specific to the 
dyadic relationship. It cannot be a mere fiction conjured up by the individual 
subject. It receives some validation, either from the supporting views of other 
subjects, or from some inherent properties of the object himself. 

Let us first examine the notion that people may tend to agree that the 
more popular members are also the more conformist. We state this as follows: 

Hypothesis 3. The more widely an object is liked, the more likely he is to be described 
by either likers or dislikers as having conformist traits; the less likely he is to be de- 
scribed as having deviant traits 

For this purpose, the likability-dislikability matrix for each sex as described 
above was employed again (except that here the full set of cells was collapsed 
considerably so as to increase the number of dyads per cell). We now ask 
whether the attribution of traits by likers or dislikers will vary as predicted 
according to the object’s over-all likability (when his dislikability is held 
constant). The analysis was made separately for likers and for dislikers. 
Thus, the question in regard to any conformist trait is: as O’s likability 
increases (for any given degree of his dislikability), does S’s tendency to 
attribute the characteristic to him also increase? Each pair of adjacent cells 
on the likability dimension was inspected to see whether, in fact, such an 
increase occurred. The number of such increases was counted for all the 
pairs of cells, and compared with the number of decreases and ties, in order 


to determine whether the increases were the more numerous. Conversely, the 


per cent of dyads in which §S attributes a deviant trait was predicted to 
decrease with O’s likability; and the analysis counted the relative number of 
decreases. By applying the Wilcoxon test at the .025 level (one-sided) to the 
proportions of increases and decreases, the null hypothesis was rejected for 
nine of the characteristics among likers, and for eight among dislikers. 

This seems to provide assurance that a degree of consensus does exist 
within the networks. Moreover, there appears to be a tendency here, in 
respect to many characteristics at least, for an object’s likability to coincide 
with a general reputation for conformity. This would be consistent, for 
instance, with such a very simple notion as that some objects are more con- 
formist in their behavior than others, that this behavior is directly reflected 
in the definitions of the subjects, and that subjects are at the same time more 
apt to like the conformist members than the deviant ones. 
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Let us now turn to the dislikability dimension. Is it also the case that 
objects who arouse widespread feelings of aversion tend to have general 
reputations for deviance? We state this as follows: 

Hypothesis 4, The more widely an object is disliked, the more likely he is to be described 
by either likers or dislikers as having deviant traits; the less likely he is to be described 
as having conformist traits. 


At first glance, Hypothesis 4 might appear to be merely a restatement of 
Hypothesis 3. That is, one might perhaps expect that the likability and the 
dislikability of the object are simple opposites of each other, so that objects 
who are widely disliked (and widely defined as deviant) are quite different 
people from those who are widely liked (and widely defined as conformist). 
On further consideration, however, it seems clear that likability and dislik- 
ability may not be simple opposites, after all. Indeed, one of the assumptions 
of our working model is that the networks of high status objects contain, not 
friends alone, but enemies as well. Such objects, that is, are assumed to be 
both likable and dislikable. Moreover, such objects are further assumed to 
be the relatively conformist members of the group. Such assumptions, which 
will be examined and discussed in further detail in the last section of this 
paper, would lead us to expect a looser relationship between dislikability and 
deviant reputation (Hypothesis 4) than between likability and a conformist 
reputation (Hypothesis 3). 

Accordingly, Hypothesis 4 was examined by a procedure parallel to that 
used for Hypothesis 3. As it turned out, somewhat less evidence was found to 
support Hypothesis 4—the null hypothesis for dislikability was rejected for 
only 2 out of the 18 characteristics among likers, and for 3 among dislikers. 


NETWORKS FOR SOCIAL CONTROL 


What are the possible consequences of such networks, in which cognitive 
orientations show only a partial consensus, and beyond this tend to vary with 
cathectic orientations? What effect may be exerted upon the object by these 
tendencies for friends to stress his conformity while enemies stress his deviance, 
even though there may be a modicum of underlying agreement between 
friends and enemies about the kind of person he seems to be? 

Our present research cannot establish empirically which are the antecedents 
and which the consequences. It seems likely that the ongoing process may 
consist of (1) actions by the object; which in turn (2) are defined in certain 
ways by the subjects and which arouse certain feelings in them; and (3) the 
expression of these definitions and feelings then indicates to the object that he 
is approved or disapproved for being the kind of person he seems to be; so 
that (4) subsequent actions by the object may be modified in line with the 
preceding chain of events. It seems clear, however, that, within such a process, 
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different subjects take note of his conformist, or his deviant actions. Perhaps 
he is a fun-loving person, for instance, who neglects his schoolwork. Then 
his friends may openly admire him for the former, while his enemies criticize 
him for the latter. Or perhaps both friend and enemy observe the same 
general characteristic in him; but each notices differing manifestations of it, 
so that their differing definitions may serve complementary functions. Both 
may consider that he studies hard, for instance; but his friends, who define 
him as a good student, may have the effect of patting him on the back for 
this; while his enemies, who complain about any indication that he is an 
apple-polisher and cares only for top grades, serve thereby as a check on any 
perceived tendencies toward deviance (or compulsive conformity). That is, 
friends and enemies may divide between them the functions of noting the 
object’s success and failure in meeting group expectations. 

Any such division of functions might have interesting implications in terms 
of Parsons’ paradigm of social control. Parsons describes the therapist as the 
prototype, who self-consciously evaluates the patient’s behavior and manipu- 
lates both the rewards and the punishments, alternately giving support to 
the patient and withdrawing it, permitting a certain amount of deviance but 
setting limits to this amount (19, Chap. VII). In the peer group, the full 
therapist role may tend to be divided between at least two different people. 
The friend’s selective emphasis may serve not only to reward the object’s 
conformity but also to provide the requisite permissiveness, allowing the object 
to get away with a degree of deviance without disturbing the friendship. At 
the same time, the major emphasis on deviance may be left to the enemy, 
who is apt to overlook, rather than to encourage, any conformist tendencies 
which the disliked object may display. 

Thus liking and disliking are considered here as general dispositions to 
approve or to disapprove. On occasions, to be sure, the friend may punish, the 
enemy may reward. Our study does not investigate this. There may well be, 
however, a degree of incompatibility in the peer relationship between praising 
and blaming. A degree of strain would undoubtedly devolve upon the friend 
who attempted to play the full therapist role. Not only is the friend less 
detached than the therapist, less able to evaluate behavior objectively; he 
may also be less willing to express criticism because of the consequent risk 


of losing reciprocal approval from the liked object. Such strain may be obvi- 


ated to the extent that, as our data suggest, the task of judging the object’s 


deviance is relegated to quite a different person, who in any case feels 
generally negatively disposed toward him. 

If approval and disapproval relationships are actually to operate in some 
such fashion as controls within an informal social system, certain conditions 


must of course be met. The subject must in some way communicate to the 
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object both his definition of him and his positive or negative feelings toward 
him. Even though this communication may often occur through vague cues, 
O must interpret such cues correctly. Moreover, S’s approval or disapproval 
must be significant to O, if O is to make any effort to meet S’s expectations. 
No systematic effort has been made here to determine the extent to which 
such necessary conditions may actually be met. It seems likely, however, that 
they are often at least approximated, especially since all the subjects in an 
object’s network are members of the same larger group, and hence potentially 
related to one another. This means that communication of approval-dis- 
approval may often flow from one subject through other subjects before it 
finally reaches the object. The disapproval of one subject, for instance, may 
act, not directly upon O, but indirectly through some third person whose 
attitudes O understands and whose good opinion matters to O. O may refrain 
from deviance, not so much to avoid the disfavor of the disliker, as to prevent 
the disliker from pointing out this deviance to others in the network. To 
cite an example from another situation, the son’s radical behavior may be 
censured, not by his parents who love him and are permissive, but by his 
neighbors whose feelings toward him are neutral or negative. The son, know- 
ing that these neighbors are significant to his parents, may modify his 
behavior in order to protect his parents from their adverse views. In this 
way, the impact of disapproval may often tend to operate circuitously through 
the network of the several interdependent relationships. 


POSSIBLE FUNCTIONAL IMPORTANCE OF COMBINED APPROVAL 
AND DISAPPROVAL RELATIONSHIPS 


We have thus suggested a possible functional differentiation between con- 
formity-approving and deviance-disapproving relationships. Likers take note 
when the object lives up to group expectations; dislikers note his tendencies 
to deviate. Beyond this, if combined approval and disapproval are indeed 
functional for social control, in line with our model, then we should look for 
a special kind of structuring of the networks of objects who are differently 
placed in the social system as a whole. We should expect that the more 
approval O receives the more likely he will also be to receive some di: 
approval too. (This is the second of the assumptions stated in .our model 
which is examined in the present analysis.) 

In order to bring our data to bear on this final point, we first arrange the 
objects according to the extent to which they attract positive orientations of 
various kinds, such as friendship, deference, confidence. We refer to this 
dimension as “status,” and measure it by a contrived item object scale (as 
described in 21, Chap. XVIII). The networks of objects at the low end of 


the status continuum contain by definition very few positive relationships, 
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while those at’ the high end contain a great many. (Status so defined is, of 
course, closely related to the likability dimension employed above, but includes 
a wider variety of positive orientations which may be drawn, not merely from 
the object’s circle of friends, but from the group as a whole. Being liked is 
one of ten different items used in the status scale.) 

We now ask about the disapproval relationships of these objects. Our 
theory leads us to expect that high status objects are more likely than others 
both to be disliked and to have their deviance noticed. Table 2 shows the 
outcome of this analysis. Dislikers are indeed found to be relatively numerous 
in the networks of high status objects. (They also focus especially upon 
objects near the bottom of the status scale, though not at the very bottom 
because of the obscurity of extremely low status objects, as suggested in 21, 


TABLE 2 


Networks of Objects of Differing Status 


MALES 


Status of object 





Number of relationships per 
object in which subject 
(1) Likes 
(2) Dislikes 
Ratio of (1) to (2) 





Number of attributions per 
object of traits classified as: 
(3) Conformist 
(4) Deviant 
Ratio of (3) to (4) 


Number of objects 


FEMALES 





Number of relationships per 
object in which subject 
(1) Likes 
(2) Dislikes 
Ratio of (1) to (2) 





Number of attributions per 
object of traits classified as: 
(3) Conformist 
(4) Deviant 


Ratio of (3) to (4) 


Number of objects 
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pp. 139ff.). In roughly parallel fashion, as the object’s status increases, there 
is a generally upward trend in the number of deviant characteristics ascribed 
to him by likers and dislikers combined. That is, high status objects seem to 
be hedged about by a combination of approval and disapproval relationships, 
while the networks of low status objects tend to consist exclusively of dis- 
approval relationships. Such a structuring is consistent with our theory of 
the functional importance of combined networks. 

At the same time, this finding suggests that the underlying process may be 
fairly complex. What simple process might produce such an apparent paradox 
in which high status persons are at once the most liked and the most dis- 
liked, the most widely adjudged both conformist and deviant? This is not 
consistent with any notion that likability and dislikability are merely opposite 
ends of the same continuum. It does not fit any simple theory that objects 
are ranged along a single continuum of conformity-deviance which tends to 
coincide with another single continuum of likability-dislikability (as appar- 
ently implied in some studies such as 2, p. 160). To be sure, the apparent 
paradox occurs only in the absolute numbers of dislikers and deviant defini- 
tions in the networks of high status objects. There is nothing in Table 2 to 
negate the usual proposition that high status goes with a preponderantly con- 
formist reputation, and low status with a preponderantly deviant reputation. 
The process may well consist of a kind of exchange of high status for con- 
formity, of low status for deviance (see 21, Chap. VI). Thus the ratios in 


the table show that as O’s status goes up—and as he tends to have relatively 


more friends than enemies—there is also an increasing relative emphasis on 
the conformist traits in his reputation. Nevertheless, as his status goes up, 
the absolute numbers of dislikers in his network tend also to go up, rather 
than down; and as his reputation becomes relatively more conformist, the 
absolute numbers of deviant definitions of him likewise tend to increase. 
What accounts for this? 

Bales, who finds a somewhat similar structuring of hostile relationships in 
small laboratory groups, provides a possible explanation for it. He suggests 
that the very success of high status individuals may in itself provoke ambiva- 
lent responses. Some of this hostility is drained off on the “scapegoat” at the 
bottom of the status structure; but the greater part of it is focused directly 
on the leaders themselves (1, p. 147). A comparable process may well take 
place in our adolescent groupings as well, even though high status adolescents 
are not required, as in the Bales groups, to guide the others in the performance 
of a specified task. Here too the aggression against the successful members of 
the group may be evoked in part because other members envy them or feel 
excluded from their circle of intimates. It may not, that is, be entirely the 
result of the deviant reputations of these successful members—a speculation 
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which is in line with the rather meager support adduced for the dislikability 
Hypothesis 4 above. Thus the Bales findings and ours in Table 2 may per- 
haps both be special instances of a more general group process in which the 
high status object’s receipt of positive and of negative orientations may arise 
in entirely different ways. His success in eliciting positive orientations may 
be closely related to his conformity; perhaps the conformity itself elicits high 
status, and the status in turn gives the object a continuing stake in conformity. 
(Cf. 12, pp. 149-154.) In quite a different fashion, however, his receipt of 
negative orientations may arise less from any actual deviance on his part 
than from his high position in the status structure. 

We are concerned here, however, not with such possible processes which 
may lead to the structuring of friendly and hostile relationships, but with the 
possible consequences for social control. Although our research does not bear 
directly upon such consequences, the present peer group findings seem com- 
patible with a situation in which high status objects, surrounded as they are 
by both friends and enemies, are especially rigidly controlled. Meanwhile, 
low status members, even when they do conform, are apt to be quite unno- 
ticed in this conformity, since they have enemies but few friends. They receive 
little of the support which would make them feel secure in the group. Few 
friendly opportunities are provided to them for acting out their tensions or 
their deviant impulses. Their main response from the other group members 
is that of criticism and disapproval (cf. 5) 

Under such circumstances, it might not seem strange if many low status 
members were motivated either to. active deviance or to withdrawal from 
the group. Negative sanctions alone may fail to discourage further trans- 
gressions on the part of the object, or to re-integrate him into the group. As 
Durkheim originally put it: 


When one feels himself an object of inescapable hostility, one abandons the idea of 


conciliating it and is the more resolute in his most unpopular observances (7, pp. 156-157; 
see also 14, p. 385, 19, Chap. VII) 


Some such asymmetry in the informal structure of social controls may be in 
part responsible for the tendencies of many low status members to align them- 
selves with outside groups which support their deviant norms (cf. 4), or to 
drop out of school entirely.” 


What happens in such a situation, in which an object belongs also to an 
Mt J 


itside deviant group? His case seems very different from those we have been 


in which likers and disli 


| 


cers belong to the same group and tend 
me norms. He may have out-group friends who support the 


anctioned by his in-group enemies. The 


search project being conducted by J Toby 
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ineffectual controls of his exclusively negative network in the school grade 
are thus coupled with outside approval relationships which merely reinforce 
his deviance. Such reverse control mechanisms may well be at work in many 
types of deviant groups, as well as in correctional situations where the approval 
roles are played by the object’s unregenerated peers while the authorities 
express mainly disapproval. 

If further research were to establish the functional importance of combined 
approval and disapproval relationships (as weil as the possible reverse control 
effects of approval from outside deviant groups), this would seem to have 
important implications for a fuller understanding of social controls. For 
example, various studies of extreme deviance, such as delinquency or severe 
neurosis in children, might be reanalyzed with reference to the total inter- 
personal control structure. In the family, as in the peer group, conformity or 
deviance in the child may depend upon the combined roles of all the other 
members. Thus, a crucial question which is not always asked in such studies 
might be—not merely whether or not any one parent is excessively punitive 
(or overprotective)—but whether the child is receiving in the combination 
of all his relationships an appropriate admixture of attention paid both to 
his successes and to his failures in meeting expectations. 


CONCLUSION 

This paper develops a theory of social control networks, proposing that 
the dyadic relationships in informal groups may be differentiated and organ- 
ized in such a way as to channel the motivations of some members in conform- 
ist, others in deviant, directions. 

It has demonstrated a tendency toward cognitive differentiation, so that 
subjects who feel positively toward another person emphasize his conformity, 
while those who feel negatively toward this same person emphasize his 
deviance. It has suggested that these differentiated relationships may serve 
the complementary functions of rewarding conformity and punishing devi- 
ance. Accordingly, to the extent that rewarding and punitive relationships 
may be differentiated in this way, the social controls which converge upon 
any given member of the group derive, not from a single subject, but from a 
composite of all the subjects in his network. Some individuals participate 
as objects in both types of relationships—are both liked and disliked and 
hence presumably receive both rewards for conformity and punishments for 
deviance. Other individuals participate primarily in relationships where they 
are disliked, so that their deviance tends to be observed far more than their 
conformity. This leads to the question for further research whether partici- 
pation in combined rewarding and punitive relationships may tend to produce 


conformity, while participation in exclusively punitive relationships may 


merely foster deviance. 
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APPENDIX 


Further Details of the Analysis 


The statistical significance of the dyadic differences shown here cannot 
be tested directly, since any given individual may be involved as subject, 
and in some instances, as object, in a number of different dyads. Furthermore, 
the answers on the 18 characteristics are, of course, not independent of one 
another. Therefore, the usual procedure has been to break the dyads down 
into independent groups according to school, grade, and sex. 

For Hypothesis 1, 16 groups were used. For each group the difference was 
obtained between the per cent of likers and the per cent of dislikers who 
attribute the given trait to the object as in Table 1. Under the null hypothesis, 
roughly equal numbers of groups exhibiting plus and minus differences would 
be expected. 

For the first test of Hypothesis 2, those 98 girls who had sufficient likers 
and dislikers were divided into 7 independent groups. Two scores were com- 
puted for each of the groups: score a, representing the tendency for likers 
to ascribe the characteristic to the object, and score b, representing the ten- 
dency for dislikers to ascribe it. These scores were designed to be treated as 
matched pairs for the group and to be tested by the Wilcoxon signed rank 
procedure (17). In order to obtain these two scores for any one group, tabu- 
lations had been made for each of the individual objects, indicating the per 
cent of the likers and the per cent of the dislikers who attribute the trait to 
him. Here too the Wilcoxon procedure was then used, this time in a modified 


form. We first ranked the differences in the two percentages for each object 
according to their absolute values. We then computed the sum of the ranks 
for those objects where the per cent for likers exceeded that for dislikers; 


and divided this by the sum of all the ranks. This furnishes score a for the 


group, measuring the tendency for likers to ascribe the characteristic. The 
sum of the remaining ranks divided by the total sum furnishes score b, meas- 
uring the tendency for dislikers to ascribe the characteristic. (These scores 
will always add to 1 for any group.) Using these two scores, the Wilcoxon 
statistic was then obtained for the seven subsamples. 


For Hypotheses 3 and 4, eight groups were used for each sex. 
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Power in the Classroom ’* 
MartTINn GO Lp, University of Michigan 


rhe stuff of leadership has been an elusive object for researchers. Because 
of the interest invested by laymen as well as by social psychologists, the 
qualities which distinguish the one whom others obey from those who obey 
him have often been the objects of speculation and scientific investigation, 
Ihe lack of success of these investigations has been well documented in 
reviews of the literature such as Stogdill’s in the Journal of Psycnology (8) 
and Gibb’s in the Handbook of Social Psychology. Gibb is forced to conclude 
that “. . . numerous studies of the personalities of leaders have failed to find 
any consistent pattern of traits which characterize leaders” (2). Cartwright 
and Zander in Group Dynamics, write, “On the whole, the attempt to dis- 
cover the traits that distinguish leaders from nonleaders has been disap- 
pointing’ (1) 

In response to these failures, social psychologists have turned from what 
might be called ‘Great Man” theories of leadership, which are concerned with 
the traits of leaders, to interactional or situational theories; that is, theories 
which take into account not only the characteristics of the individual as they 
might equip him for leadership, but also the characteristics of the situation 
in which he might function as a leader, including the task to be accomplished, 
the characteristics of those who will function as followers, the structure of 
the group as a unit, and so on. But interactional theory poses a problem from 
the very first: how do we take into account all situational factors at once in 
order to distinguish leaders from followers? Do we consider each factor of 
equal importance or do we weight some factors more than others? What task- 
related variables should be considered? What about personality dimensions? 


[he research reported here is a first step toward the solution of this prob- 


lem. It begins in an interactional theory of leadership and defines the ‘‘situa- 
tion’ broadly to include the abilities and attitudes of the individuals, the 
goals and structures of their group, and the material environment. Further, 
it proceeds on the assumption that the values in the group which is being 


This paper was presented at the American Sociological Society meetings in Wash 
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studied are results of and encompass the important aspects of the situation 
which must be considered in discovering the characteristics of its leadership. 


THEORY AND CONCEPTS 


The theoretical scheme which guided this study has been outlined by 
Rosen, Lippitt, and Levinger in a forthcoming monograph (6). There are 
three major concepts involved: power, property, and resource. 

1. The conception of power follows that of Kurt Lewin. By power is meant 
the potential ability of one person to get another person to behave in a certain 
way (3). This does not necessarily mean that the first person actually gets 
the second to behave in this way; the power concept refers to the likelihood 
that the second will behave in a certain way if the first attempts to get him 
to do so. When we speak of actualized power, we use the concept influence. 
Power is therefore potential influence. 

The definition of leader rests upon this concept of power. By “leader” we 
mean that person who has relatively greater power—greater influence potential 
—in a relationship. Just as power is something that one possesses in degrees 
and in comparison to others, so also leadership exists in degree, and where it 
resides depends upon the relative power of the individuals considered. We will 
not refer to leaders in this report; rather, we will refer to high power and low 
power children. The operations by which these two groups are identified are 
detailed below. 

2. A property is any characteristic attributed to an individual. It is to be 
taken in a very broad sense, so that it may include something as concrete as 
being wealthy as well as something as ambiguous as being temperamental. 
It may include being able to manipulate people as well as being able to 
fashion a paper doll. 

3. A resource is a form of property, distinguished by the fact that it is 
valued. But since different people and different groups value different things, a 
property of a person which is a resource in one social context may not be a 
resource in another. Similarly, as the same group of people face different 
situations, different properties of members may be valued; that is, different 
characteristics of people may become resources for themselves, for others, for 
the group. However, there is evidence that the overwhelming majority of our 
social relationships are stable, so that what may be considered resources do 
not change. It is the rare crisis which alters values to any extent. 

The theory which links the concept of resource with the concept of power 
states that a resource has the function of inducing those who value it to be 


influenced by one who possesses it. This is an economic theory essentially. 
On the one hand we have someone who possesses something the other wants 
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or wishes to avoid; on the other hand we have someone who wants or wishes 
to avoid it; and the coin of exchange is power. 


But we find immediately that we must further qualify our concept of 


resource. For it is not enough in the economic scheme of things for a property 
to be valued that we consider it a resource; it must also be something that 
can be given. Even more, there must be the expectation that it might be given. 
For example, it is not enough that the property of money is valued in order 
that it be a resource. The person who has the money must be able and willing 
to give it away. Similarly, it is not enough for someone to be capable of being 
warm and friendly; he must be able to bestow this warmth and friendliness on 
another if it is to be considered a resource in the relationship. 


METHOD 


For the past three years a broad investigation of the social relationships 
among children in classroom groups has been conducted at the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics at the University of Michigan, supported by the 
National Institute of Mental Health. This study was a part of that research. 
The subjects were 152 boys and girls in the University Elementary School, 
the laboratory school supported by the University of Michigan. The children 
from kindergarten through the sixth grade—from about five to twelve years 
old—were included. These children are above average in intelligence and 
are exclusively from the middle class of a small city. There is little doubt 
that these characteristics of the children had some effect on the findings. 

The study began with fairly lengthy interviews with 21 of the children, 
3 from each grade, in which we talked with them about their activities and 
their friends in and out of school. From these interviews we gleaned 17 char- 
acteristics of children which appeared as matters of concern in the children’s 
conversations with us. We then made up simple statements of these 17 items 
and put each on a card. 


TABLE 1 
17 Properties Selected from Pre-intervier 


ws 


t school Doesn’t start fights and doesn’t tease 
s good ideas about how to have fur Knows how to act so people will like 
od at making things him 
games with running and 2. Plays with you a lot 
Likes to do the same things you like 
to do 
Nice looking 
Has things you'd like to have 
do things with 16. Gives you things 


things in a nice way Does things for you 
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Now, in our conceptual scheme, these 17 items represent possible properties 
of children. It is also true that since they all appeared in the responses of the 
children to broad questions, they must be of some importance to them, so to 
some extent they must be considered resources as well as properties. 

We determined the power relations among the children by means of a 
near-sociometric technique, each child rating the others on how often he could 
get him to do something for him. There is a great deal of stability and con- 
sensus about the power structure of a classroom as measured in this way. 

In order to find out, among other things, whether children who were seen 
by their peers as possessing certain types of resources would be higher in 
power than children who were not attributed such resources, we made up a pair 
of target children for each child in school. One member of each pair was some- 
body who could almost get the child to do something for him, the other, a 
child who could hardly ever get him to do something for him. In reality, two 
target pairs were made up for each child: a pair of boys and a pair of girls, 
with the same procedure followed for both. 

The interviewer presented the pictures of the children in the target pair to 
the child. Then he read the 17 item-cards and had the child say which child 
in the target pair each item best described. The child could assign an item to 
one member of the pair or the other, or he could put the item aside if he 
could not distinguish the members of the target pair in terms of it. When the 
child had disposed of the 17 items, those he had assigned to either child 
were read off to him again, but this time he was asked to say whether the 
item was important, sometimes important, or not important when he had to 
decide whether or not he would do something for the other child. 

By this procedure we get two kinds of information. By ranking the items 
by the proportion of times over all our subjects that they are assigned to 
the high power child, we can determine to what extent each is perceived as a 
characteristic of high power peers. By ranking them by the proportion of 
times they were considered important, we can determine their ‘relative stand- 
iags as resources, although, as has been pointed out, they must all be consid- 
ered resources to some extent. 


RESULTS 


First, what properties do the children value most? It is important while 
asking this question and, in fact, while asking all the questions we ask of these 
data, that we control on the age of the children, their sex, and the sex of the 
target pair; we may expect that the values of older children differ from those 
of younger children, that boys have different values from girls, and that the 


values applied to boys and girls by either sex at any age differ. If we control 


on these three factors we generate eight experimental groups, younger boys 
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with male target pairs, younger boys with female target pairs, younger girls 
target pairs, and so on. The smallest group contained 24 children; 
the largest, 42. 

We can group our 17 items into resource areas so that we tap social-emo- 
tional resources such as friendliness and gentleness of manner; expertness 


with male 


resources, such as being smart or good at games; coerciveness resources such 
as being strong and knowing how to fight; and associational resources such 
as playing with others a lot. Table 2 contains the rankings. by proportion of 


TABLE 2 


Ranks oj Items by Per Cent of Times They Were Rated “Very Important” 


School grade of sult 
Sex of subject: 


Items Sex of target pair 


“Expertness ’ resources 
1, Smart at school 
2. Has good ideas abi 


have fun 


ut how to 


3. Good at making things 
4. Good at games with running 
and throwing 
“Coerciveness” resources: 
5. Knows how to fight 
6. Strong 
“Social-emotional” resources 
7. Acts friendly 
8. A good person to do things with 
9. Asks you to do things in a nice 
way 
10. Doesn’t start fights and doesn’t 
tease 
11. Knows how to act so people 
will like him 
“Associational” resources: 
12. Plays with you a lot 
13. Likes to do the same things 
you like to do 
Other 
14. Nice looking 
15. Has things you’d like to have 
16. Gives you things 
17. Does things for you 
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TABLE 3 


Significances of Differences in Ranks of Items, by Resource Area Clusters: Importance * 





Resource areas 








“Expertness” “Coerciveness” ‘‘Social-emotional’’ ‘Associational’”’ 
Subjects (4 items) (2 items) (5 items) (2 items) 





Younger boys 
Boy target pairs 
Girl target pairs 


Younger girls 
Boy target pairs 
Girl target pairs 


Older boys 
Boy target pairs 
Girl target pairs 


Older girls 


Boy target pairs .0 10 > .02 


Girl target pairs ns. n.s. > .05 


* By Mann-Whitney U-test: Cell entries are probability levels. 





times each item was considered important. Table 3 represents the results of 
Mann Whitney U-tests (5), a statistical technique which enables us to 
test whether items in a resource area cluster at either end of the rankings. 

Tables 2 and 3 reveal that the social-emotional resource area proves to 
be the most important to all the children but the younger boys. In the other 
groups the cluster of items in the area of social-emotional resources tended to 
rank higher in importance that the rest of the items; the higher ranking of 
this resource area could have occurred by chance five times out of a hundred 
or less. 

Tables 4 and 5 present the data on the rankings of the items as properties 
of high power children. Younger girls attribute social-emotional properties to 
high power children significantly more often than other properties. Older 
girls perceive older high power boys in the same way. 

Coercive properties are attributed significantly /ess often than other prop- 
erties to high power boys by younger and older girls. Older boys attribute 
coercive properties significantly less often to high power children of either sex. 

If our theory which relates resources to power is to be supported, we should 
find that all the properties, which we have said represent resources to some 
extent, should be more characteristic of high power than of low power chil- 
dren. We find that this is in fact the case. No matter what the age group, no 
matter what the sex of the child or of the target pair, no matter what the 
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TABLE 4 


ey “Best Describe” High Power Childr 


out how to 


x things 


games with running 


to fight 


resources 
riendly 
xd person to do things with 


yu to do things in a nice 
fights and doesn’t 


to act so people 
will like him 


‘Associational” resources 
12. Plays with you a lot 


13. Likes to do the same things 


u like to do 
Other 
14. Nice looking 


15. Has things you'd like to have 
16. Giv things 
17. Does things for 


item, it is more often said to characterize the high power child than the low 
power child in the target pair. In almost every case, the item was said to 


characterize the high power child rather than the low power child more than 
50 per cent of the time.” 


“A supplementary table indicating these data has been deposited with the American 
Documentation Institute, Auxiliary Publications Project, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Order Document No. 5357 
35-mm microfilm. Make checks or mor 
ice, Library of Congress 


remitting $1.25 for photoprints, or $1.25 for 


y orders payable to Chief, Photoduplication Serv- 
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The data allow us to explore even further the relationship between resources 
and the perceived properties of high power children. For, by means of the 
importance ratings of the items obtained from the children, we can rank our 
17 properties by their importance, or, in the terms of our theory, by the 
extent to which they are resources. And we can similarly rank the properties 
by the percentage of children in each group who saw them as describing the 
high power child better than the low power child in the target pair. Our 
hypothesis must be that the more a property is considered a resource by the 
children, the more likely the high power children will be perceived as possess- 
ing that property. 

The data confirm the hypothesis. Using a Spearman rank order correlation 
coefficient to compare the items ranked by importance with their ranks as 
characteristic of high power children, we find that the relationships in seven 
out of eight groups could have happened by chance but once in ten times 
or less. In the eighth group where the relationship is not significant—where 
oldér girls judged their girl classmates—the relationship is in the predicted 
direction. 

It seems clear that the more a property is considered a resource by the 
population studied the more it is associated with the higher power members 
of that population. 


TABLE 5 


Significance of Differences in Ranks of Items, by Resource Area Clusters: 
Characteristic of High Power Children * 


Resource areas 


‘‘Expertness Coerciveness”’ Social-emotional’’ **Associational’”’ 
Subjects (4 items) (2 items) (5 items) (2 items) 


Younger boys 
Boy target pairs 
Girl target pairs 
Younger girls 
Boy target pairs 
Girl target pairs 
Older boys 
Boy target pairs 
Girl target pairs 
Older girls 
Boy target pairs n.s 
Girl target pairs n.s. 


*By Mann-Whitney U-test: Cell entries are probabilities 
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TABLE 6 


Spearman Rank Order Correlation Coefficients: Importance X Characteristic of 
Hich Power 


Subjects * 


OBB 
YBG ; / OBG 
YGB ; .02 OGB 
YGG .80 > Of OGG 26 17 


*YBB: Younger Boys judging Boy target pairs; YBG: Younger Boys judging Girl 
target pairs, etc. 


+ N= 17, the number of items. The probability level is for one tail of the distribution. 


Now among the children in the University Elementary School, as is probably 
true in all sizeable groups of people, some children are about equal in power. 
That is, Donald reports that Gordy is no more likely to get him to do some- 
thing for him than Pete is. We presented to a small proportion of the children 
in the study target pairs who were actually equal in power in their relations 
to them. Our hypothesis is that children will have more difficulty in assigning 
resources to one member of the target pair or the other under this condition. 
For, if it is true that power is generated by the possession of resources, equal 
power must indicate equal possession of resources. 

You will remember that a child could say that an item was characteristic 
of one or the other child in the target pair, or he could put the item aside 
because he could not say which child the item best described. The number of 
times items were put aside was used as a measure of the difficulty of the task. 
We matched the children who judged an equal-power target pair on sex and 
grade with children who judged an unequal-power target pair. Using a 
Wilcoxen Signed-Ranks Test (7), we compared these two matched popula- 
tions on this measure. 

The data indicate that children who see the target pair as equal in power 
put items aside much more often than matched children who see a power 
differential in the target pair. Among the 20 children for whom the target 


pair is of the opposite sex, the difference in the likelihood that the one group 
would put more items aside than the other could have occurred by chance but 
three times out of a hundred. Among the 7 children for whom the target pair 
is of the same sex, the difference is in the same direction, but largely because 


of the small number of children sampled here, the difference is not significant. 


DISCUSSION 
In several ways the data reveal a relationship between the values of the 
children in our study, the properties perceived to be possessed by the children 
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and the power structure of the classroom group. What are the implications of 
these findings? 

To begin with, it seems that we have really two classes of findings. On one 
hand we have the relationship between values and power; on the other, we 
have information about the values of this particular sample of children, who 
are not representative of all children certainly. 

Only very limited statements can be made about the content of the values 
which the « ata reveal. We found that these children valued social-emotional 
properties. i his may be characteristic of the middle class, bureaucratic culture 
which is socializing them. Although it is also true that Rosen’s study found the 
same to be true in a lower class population, as did a study by Lippitt, Polansky, 
and Rosen (4), a necessary next step in this line of research would be to 

arry our technique to other samples. But the relationship found between 
values, properties, and power may be more generalizable. 

At this point, it is necessary to focus on an issue which with such a study 
as this one must come to grips. It has been implied here that possession of 
resources leads to a higher power position. But the data in reality tell us 
nothing of the kind. 

It is possible that the values of the children have nothing to do with the 
power structure of their peer groups at all, that power is based, for example, 
on the devaluated ability to apply brute force, but that once power is estab- 
lished, it is rationalized by projecting upon the power figures all the properties 
which are valued. In terms of a long-standing concept in psychology, our 
data may be shot through with halo effect. 

While this is possible, other data we have collected lead us to doubt it. 
A vast amount of data has been gathered from observations of these children 
by their teachers over several years, by naive observers over several hours, 
and by members of the research project staff for shorter periods of time in 
standard behavioral situations. The data show that the higher power children 
are in fact more friendly as a group, more likely to be helpful to their peers, 
and more able in terms of their psychological adjustments to be outgoing in 
social relationships, while the low power children as a group are quite different, 
and are, for example, more likely to use physical force as a method of attempt- 
ing to influence their peers and more likely to manifest behavior symptoms 
of deeper lying disturbances. 

The results of this study suggest that the values of the children do reflect a 
great deal of the situation in which they interact. Further, these values seem 
to play an important role in transforming certain properties of the children 
into resources which in turn determine the relative power positions of the 
children in classroom groups. ‘ 
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Gradual and Absolute Approaches to Attitude Change * 


O. J. Harvey, Vanderbilt University 
JEANNE RUTHERFORD, Vanderbilt University 


When trying to change another’s opinion or stand on an issue, one usually 
proceeds in one form or another of what we have termed the gradual or abso- 
lute approach. In the gradual approach the one attempting influence strives 
to show the proximity of his stand to that of the person he is trying to per- 
suade; then in small steps his evaluations are made to diverge from those 
of the recipient toward some desired end. In the absolute approach, one from 
the outset argues for the desired end point without regard for the disparity 
between his stand and that of the person he would modify. 

The exploration of the relative efficacy of these two approaches under 
specific conditions was the main purpose of this study. In addition we sought 
to examine some of the effects of extreme communications, cases in which 
the evaluations of the source are markedly discrepant from those of the 
recipient. 

For the attainment of increased precision and control in this preliminary 
study, these questions were investigated in relation to experimentally pro- 
duced “attitudes” rather than in reference to an issue taken from everyday 
life. 

The rationale underlying this attempt at laboratory generation of an atti- 
tude is that an attitude in its most basic aspects is a concept. A concept is 
considered here as the patterning or placement of experience in relationship, 
the categorizing Sf stimuli (persons, places, things) along a specifiable dimen- 
sion (good-bad, hot-cold, etc.) within boundaries of varying definitiveness and 
breadth. The general method of this study, that of exposing the subject to a 
novel, unstructured stimulus situation for him to order conceptually, stemmed 
from this consideration. It is undoubtedly true that such an approach as this 
will not attain the degree of affectivity found in attitudes developed by years 
of sccial reinforcement. But it is our assumption that some degree of affectivity 
will be produced since affectivity is necessarily embodied in the patterning 
processes and in the resistance to change or to the restructuring of any con- 
ceptual organization. This leads to the belief that any perceived incongruity 

1 This study was initiated under financial support from the Communications Research 
Project of Yale University which is directed by Professor Carl Hovland. It was com- 
pleted under a research Contract Nonr 2149(02) between the Group Psychology Branch, 
Office of Naval Research, and Vanderbilt University. Our thanks are extended to the above 
and to Dr. Leland Thune for his aid in construction of the apparatus and to Stanley 
Speal for his assistance in collecting the data. Reproduction in whole or in part is per- 
mitted for any purpose of the United States Government 
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between one’s concept—be it of the simplest nature, such as the placement 
of two points in relationship, or of the complexity represented by intense 


attitudes—and impinging stimuli would elicit some measure of affectivity 
and motivation toward reestablishment of congruity in one of the many possible 
ways. 

The autokinetic phenomenon provided the stimulus in relation to which 
concepts were experimentally produced. By variations in trial frequency and 
by verbal reward and punishment, concepts of differing strengths, weaker 
and stronger, were established. To establish the relative effectiveness of the 
gradual and absolute approaches to modifying these concepts, two variations 
were made. In the gradual approach the source, a planted participant, made 
his initial evaluations coincide with those of the subject and then in degrees 
made his judgment diverge from the concept of the subject. 

In the absolute approach the source made all his evaluations differ from the 
subject’s initial concept by a constant amount, an amount equal to the most 
extreme discrepancy under the gradual condition. The additional question of 
effects of extreme source discrepancy was examined by increasing the difference 
between source and subject evaluations of the autokinetic movement. 

Although direct experimental evidence seems to be lacking, observance 
of effective salesmanship would lead to the prediction of greater success for 
the gradual approach, particularly when the concept or opinion involved was 
a strong one. Because of less definitiveness, the boundaries of weak opinions 
or concepts should be less resistant to shift, even with large source or stimulus 
discrepancies. Findings on the effect of strength of attitude seem to be in 
accord with this possibility (3,8). 

The picture of the effects of highly discrepant source evaluations remains 
nonetheless an incomplete one. Even though greater opinion change has been 
found to accompany increased discrepancies (1, 2, 3, 6), one might, in line with 
perceptual and judgmental findings (9), expect a covariation of discrepancy 
and change only up to a point on the discrepancy dimension. Beyond this 
point, a perceptual theorist might posit, the individual, rather than changing 
his own position, would be more likely to resolve the incongruity and reduce 
the arousal by contrasting the deviant evaluations—either by changing his own 
concept in the direction opposite to that advocated or by perceptually dis- 
placing source evaluations into a position of such extremity they would no 
longer exert pressure. Some evidence indicates that the tendency toward con- 
trast increases with strength of the attitude under pressure (7). 


HYPOTHESES 


The first five hypotheses concern variations relevant to the gradual-absolute 
manipulations; the sixth to the effect of increased discrepancy of the source’s 
evaluations from the stand of the subject. 
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1. Greater change will be effected in the weaker than in the stronger 
concepts. 

2. For the stronger concepts the gradual approach will effect greater change 
than the absolute. 

3. For the weaker concepts greater change will be effected by the absolute 
approach. 

4. Greatest change will be effected in weak concepts by the absolute 
approach. 

5. Smallest change will be effected in the strong concepts by the absolute 
approach. 

6. If contrast does occur with the increased discrepancies, it will be more 
frequent among subjects with stronger concepts who had earlier experienced 
the discrepancies in small degrees. 

While the reasoning underlying the first five hypotheses is apparent, a 
word of explanation may be in order concerning the last hypothesis. We are 
assuming here the greater strength of concept will have combined with earlier 
experiences of the smaller discrepancies to produce an expectancy or standard 
of such narrow breadth that the larger discrepancies when presented will be 
perceptually magnified and reacted to as if they were even larger. 


SUBJECTS 

Sixty-four students from the introductory psychology course <. Peabody 
College and Vanderbilt University during the summer and fall of 1956 partici- 
pated in the experiment. Sixteen subjects, eight males and eight females, served 
in each of the four conditions derived from the two-by-two factorial design: 
stronger-weaker concepts; gradual-absolute approaches. All subjects partici- 
pated under the increased discrepancy conditions. 


APPARATUS 


The autokinetic phenomenon was employed for the production of concepts 
only because it possesses two necessary characteristics: (1) novelty, thus 
being devoid of a preestablished system of ordering; (2) responses to it may 
with some precision be quantified, providing a fairly specific baseline from 
which deviations can be made in the influence attempts. 


Two Hunter Decade Interval Timers controlled the activity cycle of the 
stimulus light. Five seconds before the light appeared the subject was given a 
ready signal. After its appearance the light remained visible until the subject 
indicated by pressing a key he had perceived movement. Three seconds after 
depression of the key, which was attached to a circuit in one of the timers, the 
light disappeared. Fifty-seven seconds then elapsed before the next stimulus 
exposure. Subjects made their judgments in a seated position 15 feet from the 
pinpoint of light. 
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PROCEDURE 

The first necessary step was the production of stronger and weaker concepts. 
This was done by variations in trial frequency and verbal reward and punish- 
ment. To form the weaker concepts subjects were given 15 trials and were in 
addition advised by the experimenter after each fifth trial that they were 
not being very accurate in their judgments. For formation of the stronger 
concepts, subjects were given 30 trials and instructed after each fifth trial 
that they seemed to be very accurate in their judgments. 

The mean of each subject’s judgments for the 15 or 30 trials was taken 
as his concept of light movement. It was from this mean that the source made 
his judgments deviate a prescribed amount in his attempt to influence the 
subject 

In formation of the weak or strong concepts, all subjects participated in the 
experiment singly. In the influence session, one day later, subject and planted 
source were exposed to the stimulus together, where both gave aloud their 
judgments. For apparent reasons, the experimenter recorded only the evalu- 
ations of the subject. 

Gradual approach: In this variation the source first got in line with the con- 
cept of the subject by making his first five judgments correspond to the mean 
of subject’s session 1 judgments. Then in three successive steps, of 2, 4, and 
6 inches, with five judgments in each step, the source made his judgments 
diverge from the source’s initial concept. 

Absolute approach: Here the source made all 20 of his juagments, with 
minor variation to prevent subject’s suspicion, to differ 6 inches from the 
concept of the subject. 

The increase of 6 inches, attempted in both gradual and absolute approaches, 
represented an average of 87 per cent of all subject’s initial concepts. 

Increased discrepancies in source evaluations: Completion of 20 judgments 
by both subject and source in the influence situation terminated the procedure 
relevant to the gradual-absolute approaches. All subjects subsequently ren- 
dered 10 more judgments, 5 each under a condition in which the judgments 
of the source were 12 and 18 inches discrepant from the initial concept of 
the subject. 

A careful attempt was made in this study to keep the source neutral in the 
eyes of the subject. Thus the source was always the same sex as the subject. 
He (she) always entered the experimental room, with proper “apologies” for 
tardiness, three or four minutes after the subject had been seated in the 
dark room and just at the time the experimenter was deciding out loud to start 
the experiment without “the other person’ who for “convenience had also 


been scheduled at this same time.” The subject thus did not even see clearly 


the source until after the experiment. During the course of the experiment the 


source refrained from all but minimal conversation. 
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TABLE 1 
Mean Concept Change for Each Condition 





Condition Shift ncej Standard deviation 


Stronger (N = 32) 9 10.11 
Weaker (N = 32) . 94 11 
Gradual (N = 32) 

Absolute (N = 32) 

Stronger-gradual (N = 16) 

Stronger-absolute (N = 16) 

Weaker-gradual (N = 16) 

Weaker-absolute (N = 16) 


After each session the subject, with the source making appropriate pretenses, 
filled out a questionnaire relating to experience in that session. The critical 
questions were those relating to degree of certainty felt by the subject in his 
judgments and to his perception of the discrepancy between his and source’s 
judgments. 

RESULTS 

Gradual-absolute approaches: The measure of shift of concepts relevant 
to the first five hypothesés was the difference in the mean of an individual’s 
total number of judgments in session 1 and the mean of his last five judgments, 
sixteenth through twentieth, in the gradual-absolute variation. The use of this 
last series of judgments as a measure of shift was necessitated by the fact 
that it was only between the sixteenth and twentieth trials that the judgments 
of the source in both approaches were equally discrepant from the concept 
of the subject. 

An analysis of variance, based on this measure, showed only difference of 
strength of concept to be significant. Neither mode of approach, gradual and 
absolute, nor interaction of approach and strength was significant. 

In Table 1 is presented the amount of concept shift under each condition 
and its standard deviation. Tests for differences postulated in the hypotheses, 
with probabilities based on one-tailed tests, showed: 

1. A greater shift in the weaker than in the stronger concept (mean differ- 
ence = 1.04; t= 2.18; p <.02). 

2. A larger but not significantly greater shift in the stronger concept by 
the gradual approach (mean difference = .43; t = .664). 

3. A greater shift in the weaker concept by the absolute approach (mean 
dinerence = 1.52; t = 2.29; p <.02). 

4. A greater shift in the weaker concept by the absolute approach than 
was achieved in any other condition (mean difference = 1.58; t = 1.95; 
p <.05). 
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5. A significantly smaller shift by the absolute approach for the stronger 
concept than in only one other condition, weak-absolute (mean difference = 
1.93; t = 3.38; p <.01). 

Effects 1, 3, and 4 support the hypotheses of corresponding numbers, 
whereas effects 2 and 5 fail to support corresponding hypotheses. While these 
results fail to corroborate the notion that first getting in line with the stand of 
a more resistant individual facilitates acceptance, they are compatible with 
the idea that a less sure individual is more easily influenced by larger dis- 
crepancies between his concept and another’s evaluations. 

Effects of increased discrepancies: Even with the larger discrepancies of 
12 and 18 inches between subject’s initial concept and source evaluations the 
tendency, with the one exception of subjects who had served under the 
stronger-gradual condition, was for individuals to continue the shift in their 
concepts in the influence direction. Participants under the stronger-gradual 


=* 


condition began, however, to decrease in their rate of shift when exposed to 
the 12-inch discrepancy. And with the 18-inch discrepancy, 10 of these 16 
individuals reversed direction of change in their judgments—away from those 
of the source. At the same time, only 5 of the 48 individuals who had served 
under the other three conditions shifted in the direction away from the 
source’s judgments. 

This large a number of shifts in the opposite direction is statistically 
significant (chi square = 18.21, p <.001). These same subjects in their 
responses to a questionnaire item tended also to estimate the average distance 
between their and source’s judgments to be significantly greater than did 
subjects from the three other conditions (mean difference = 2.46; t = 1.69; 
p one-tailed <.05). Hypothesis 6 thus seems to be supported. 

Further evidence that the magnitude of perceived discrepancy is related 
inversely to change is afforded by a correlation of —.677 (p <.001) between 
change through the gradual-absolute variations and subjects’ estimate of the 
average difference between their and the source’s judgments. This result alone, 


however, does not indicate whether the smaller perceived discrepancy facili- 
tated shift of the subject toward the stand of the source, or that the subject 


first shifted his own position as a consequence of a larger discrepancy and 
from this new stand judged as smaller the difference between his and the 
source’s judgments. 


Methodological Results 


The results thus far presented were based on differences in arithmetric means 
under the influence and no-influence conditions. It is very possible that this 
measure may not provide the best index of a subject’s concept, attitude, or 
position. To avoid the implication that an attitude is a point on a scale, 
Hovland, Harvey, and Sherif (7) made use of the notions of latitudes of 
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acceptance and rejection which were meant to define the limits of an indi- 
vidual’s attitude on an issue. The possible application of Helson’s notion of 
adaptation level (4, 5) to attitude measurement suggests that a geometric 
mean might provide a more accurate index of an individual’s true position or 
concept than the more conventional average. 

In line with these possibilities the importance of range, variability, coeffi- 
cient of variation (which takes into account both variability and mean) and 
geometric mean to concept change and to perception of the difference between 
subject’s and source’s judgments was investigated. None of these measures 
was found to relate significantly to the dependent variables mentioned. Analy- 
ses of variance tests based on differences between geometric means failed to 
show a single significant result. It is needless to add, however, that this failure 
does not establish the lack of validity of these other measures. The story might 
well be different when these measures are based upon more convincing results 
than are provided in this study. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study was concerned with two questions: (1) whether attitudes can be 
more effectively shifted by an approach that first gets in line with the position 
of the subject and attempts to change him by small degrees than by the 
approach which from the outset argues for the desired terminal point without 
regard of its distance from the subject’s position; (2) effects of extreme dis- 
crepancies between source’s and subject’s evaluations. Weaker and stronger 
concepts of movement of the autokinetic phenomenon were established by 
variations in trial frequency and verbal reward and punishment. Subjects 
with these stronger and weaker concepts were then exposed to attempts by a 
neutral source to shift their concept a constant distance of 6 inches. In the 
gradual approach the source first got in line with the subject’s concept and 
proceeded to deviate from it in small degrees, 2 inches at a time, until the 
distance of 6 inches was reached. In the absolute approach source made all 
his judgments, with slight variations, deviate from the concept of the subject 
by 6 inches. On termination of the gradual-absolute variations all subjects were 
exposed to further discrepancies of 12 and 18 inches between their and source’s 
judgments. 

It was hypothesized that: 

1. Greater change will be effected in the weaker than in the stronger concept. 

2. For the stronger concept, attempts that proceed in deviations from the 
subject’s stand in small degrees will effect greater change than the larger and 
absolute discrepancies. 


3. For the weaker concepts, greater change will be effected by the larger 
and absolute discrepancy from the subject’s concept. 
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4. Greatest change will be effected in the weak concept by the large and 
absolute discrepancy. 

5. Smallest change will occur in the strong concept with the large and 
absolute discrepancy. 

6. A greater frequency of contrast will occur under the larger discrepancies 
among individuals with stronger concepts who have previously experienced 
smaller discrepancies. 

Hypotheses 1, 3, 4, and 6 were confirmed. In addition, range, variability, 
coefficient of variation, and geometric means were found not to relate signifi- 
cantly to concept shift or to subject’s estimated distance between his and 
source’s evaluations. 
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A Probability Model for Conformity * 


BERNARD P. CoHEN, Harvard University 


Asch (1, 2, 3) has developed an experimental procedure which provides 
an excellent means of testing current conceptions of the nature, genesis, and 
correlates of conformity. The design requires an individual to make a sequence 
of judgments of unambiguous stimuli in the presence of confederates instructed 
to give incorrect responses. The procedure produces conformity under highly 
controlled conditions; it meets the requirements of reliable measurement and 
at the same time preserves a “flavor of life’ often missing in laboratory experi- 
ments. For these reasons, the Asch situation is suitable for testing, rather 
than merely illustrating, a wide variety of propositions. Most efficient use 
of his design, however, requires further analysis of the process involved in the 
experimental situation. The present research is an effort to analyze this proc- 
ess by developing a mathematical model which would describe this type of 
experiment. 

Mathematical models can serve to formalize existing theory or to describe 
sets of data. Thus Simon’s model (9) for Homans’ ‘The Human Group,” (7) 
derives new consequences from the assumptions of the original theory. On 
the other hand, Blumen, Kogan, and McCarthy (4), in their work on labor 
mobility as a probability process, summarize large masses of data with a 
small number of parameters. The present research applies probability theory 
to describing time changes in conformity behavior. While the model does 
describe data from a particular experiment, it also formalizes some assump- 
tions as to the nature of the process which occurs in this situation. It differs 
from Simon’s work, however, in that the assumptions are not part of any 
known theory of conformity. 

A number of issues arise in connection with broad application of the Asch 
design. Since the model organizes and tests some assumptions about the proc- 
ess, it offers one way to examine some of these issues. For example, Asch’s 
results show considerable individual variation in conformity behavior and it 
is necessary to explain this variation. Many investigators would assume that 
enduring personality differences account for the observed variation in behavior. 
That is, individuals differ before the experiment; hence they behave differ- 

1 Expanded version of a paper read at the American Sociological Society, Detroit, 1956. 
This research was conducted while the author held a Social Science Research Council 
Research Training Fellowship at Harvard. It was supported in part by the Laboratory of 
Social Relations. The author wishes to thank R. R. Bush for his advice and criticism. He is 
also grateful to S. E. Asch, R. F. Bales, F. Mosteller, and S. M. Dornbusch for their 
suggestions. 
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ently in the experimental situation. But this assumption severely restricts 
the applicability of the Asch design. It rules out those applications which 
require building additional experimental variables into the situation. If 
observed differences were due to enduririg personality factors, it is unlikely that 
the ephemeral manipulations of the experimenter could materially affect 
behavior.* The present model, however, does not assume individual differences 
in the tendency to conform, prior to the beginning of the experiment. Rather, 
the model allows differences in behavior to occur probabilistically during the 
course of the experiment. The fact that this model does fit the data suggests 
that in the present context “personality differences’ may be too facile an 
explanatory principle. ' 

Another relevant issue concerns measurement. What are the most appro- 
priate measures of performance in this situation? The mean and the variance 
of the frequency distribution of conformity responses for total performance 
in the experiment are the most frequently used statistics in this type of 


research. These are but two of the many statistics which can be computed 
from the data, and perhaps they do not contain enough information about 
behavior in the situation. For example, they yield no information on the 
sequential nature of the subject’s performance. In addition, other statistics 
may be more sensitive, more reliable or more valid indices of conformity. 


Hence, one of the aims of developing a model is to find a few statistics which 
contain a maximum amount of information about the experiment, that is, which 
would predict many of the other results that could be computed from the data. 

In addition to testing assumptions and suggesting appropriate indices, a 
model often indicates new properties of the situation which then become 
problems for further research. This model calls attention to several sequential 
properties which could themselves be important dependent variables. 

Before returning to these issues, this report will briefly review the experi- 
mental procedure and then describe the probability model. In connection with 
the model, the author will propose a tentative social-psychological interpreta- 
tion and will compare data generated by the model with that collected in the 
experiment. The comparisons will not be a conclusive demonstration of the 
fit of the model, but rather an example of the degree of agreement found. 
Furthermore, it is not the purpose of this paper to give an intensive description 
of the probability model; formal presentation of theorems and proofs must be 
reserved for a longer work. In addition, problems of estimation and testing 
“goodness of fit” cannot be discussed here. Hence this report should be viewed 

2 This is not to suggest that other variables would not affect conformity behavior if 
personality factors are operating. Enduring status differentials, for example, could be as 
important as personality differences. But enduring personality characteristics are likely to 
overshadow the effects of status differentials created in the laboratory. 
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as illustrating the application of probability theory to a specific problem, not 
as a detailed technical exposition of a probability model. 


THE EXPERIMENT 


A group of seven men assembled in a classroom to take part in what they 
were told was an experiment in visual perception. The experimenter said he 
he would show a pair of cards, on one of which there would be a single line 
and on the other three lines differing in length. The subject’s task was to 
match the single line, called the “standard,” with one of the comparison lines 
to which it was equal in length. The entire experiment consisted of 38 such 
judgments; and on each trial all the members of the group announced their 
responses publicly. 

Six of the seven men were instructed prior to the experiment to give 
incorrect responses on all trials after an initial two-trial “warm-up.” That is, 
in each group were six confederates and one naive subject; the confederates 
were always unanimous in their responses. 

The stimuli for this experiment consisted of two sets of white cards on 
which were black lines. Figure 1 shows one card from each set. The card on 
the left is the standard, while the other card contains the three comparison 
lines; the correct match is the center of the three lines, line B. Line A is 134 
inches shorter than the correct line, while line C is 1% inches shorter. These 


differences are clearly discriminable at 10 feet. The figure shows only a 
single pair of cards—the judgment to be made on a single trial; however, 
every pair of cards required the identical judgment. The lines which appeared 
on each pair of cards were all the same and in the same positions relative to 
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one another. (The fact that the stimuli were constant from trial to trial in 
this experiment represents an important difference between it and those which 
Asch conducted. ) 

On each trial, there were three possible responses: ‘“‘Correct”—choosing 
line B; a “Moderate” error—choosing line C; and an “Extreme” error—choos- 


ing line A, the shortest line. The confederates made either type of error, and 


the terms “Moderate trial” and “Extreme trial” will be used to indicate the 
prearranged response of the confederates. 

The experiment had two conditions, Moderate and Extreme. In the Mod- 
erate condition, all trials after the “warm-up” were Moderate. The confed- 
erates chose line. C on every trial. Thus, within a condition, the group’s 
response was held constant from trial to trial. To put it another way, any 
single subject faced only one type of group pressure during the experimental 
session.” 

In describing the behavior of the role-players, the distinction between 
Moderate and Extreme is important, since this author believes that the amount 
of social pressure applied to the subject is a function of the type of error 
which the group makes. In considering the subject’s response, however, it is 
desirable to collapse Moderate and Extreme errors into a category called 
“incorrect response.” * Such a classification simplifies the problem of devel- 
oping a model, for the model can deal with two response classes which are 
exhaustive rather than three such classes. If we can determine the probability 
of a correct response on a given trial, call this probability “p,” then the prob- 
ability of an incorrect response is simply |— p. The model which follows 
represents an attempt to describe the trial-by-trial changes in p. 


The Model 


The trial-by-trial change in the probability of a correct response is described 
by a four-state Markov process which is defined as follows: On a given trial, 
an individual can be in any one of four states; on the next trial he can move 
to another state with a specified probability. These probabilities of move- 
ment are called “transition probabilities.’ Once the initial distribution of 
individuals among the states is given and the transition probabilities are spec 
ified, the process is completely determined. 

Figure 2 presents a schematic diagram which will be followed in the descrip- 

8 Constancy of the stimuli and of the group response were the major departures from 
Asch’s procedure. Other features of the experiment are omitted here since they are not 
relevant to the task of model building. Asch (2), however, describes the procedure in 
detail 

‘In collecting the data, the distinction between the subject making a Moderate and 
his making an Extreme error is preserved. In the analysis, however, these are combined as 


incorrect responses 
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tion of the model. The first assumption is that on a given trial an individual 
can be in one of four states; these are represented by circles in the diagram 
and are defined as follows: 


State 1: If the subject is in this state, he will respond correctly on this 
trial, call it trial n, and on every subsequent trial. 

State 2: If the subject is in this state, he will respond correctly on trial n, 
and may or may not respond correctly on subsequent trials. 

State 3: If the subject is in this state, he will respond incorrectly on trial 
n and may or may not respond incorrectly on subsequent trials. 

State 4: If the subject is in this state, he will respond incorrectly on trial 
n and on every subsequent trial. 


These states are defined in such a way that if we know the subject’s state 
on trial n, we will know his response. For example, if he is in States 1 or 2, 
he will respond correctly. The model deals with sequences of states, but the 
definitions given above enable us to translate the model’s predictions into 
observables, that is, into sequences of responses. It should be noted, however, 
that even if we know the subject’s response on trial n and on all subsequent 
trials, we do not know whether the subject was in State 1 or State 2 on trial 
n. He could have been in State 2 on trial n and then moved to State 1 on 
some later trial. Hence these states are conceptual rather than operational 
entities. 

The theoretical process here is one of movement between states, but the 
process of change of response can be recovered. On trial n, the probability 
of a correct response is simply the probability that the subject is either in 
State 1 or State 2, which is the sum of the separate probabilities, since the 
states are mutually exclusive. 

To determine the probability of a correct response, then, it is necessary to 
determine the probability of being in States 1 or 2. To compute this prob- 
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ability requires several assumptions. First of these is that the probability 
of being in a specified state on a given trial, say trial n-+-1, depends only 
on the state in which the subject was on the preceding trial, trial n. Next it 
is necessary to assume a set of transition probabilities; for example, the prob- 
ability of moving from State 2 on trial n to State 1 on trial n+1 is such a 
transition probability. A further assumption is that not all 16 possible transi- 
tions are allowable; more specifically, 8 of the possible transitions have zero 
probability. Reference to Figure 2 is helpful in this context. The figure shows 
the transition and the assumed transition probabilities. The arrows indicate 
allowable “moves” and the Greek symbols are the transition probabilities. 
Consider State 2 as an example. If the subject is in State 2 on trial n, he has 
three possible moves; he can move to 1, he can remain in 2, or he can move 
to 3. Since these movements are exhaustive, the total probability of movement 
is 1.00; hence if the probability of moving to 1 is a, and the probability of 
moving to 3 is 8, then the probability of remaining in 2 is 1—a—f. States 
1 and 4 deserve special comment. As the figure indicates, if a subject is in 
either of these states, he has only one possible move—remaining in the same 
state. For this reason, States 1 and 4 are called “absorbing states.’’ Once a 
subject enters either 1 or 4 he is absorbed, that is, his behavior is determined 
for the remainder of the sequence of trials. On the other hand, States 2 and 
3 are temporary states because being in either of these on the nth trial only 
determines the subject’s response on that trial; his future behavior is a 
probability process. 

The assumptions illustrated in Figure 2 give rise to a set of transition 
equations as follows: 

p,(n+1) = p,(n) + ape(n) 

po(n+1) = (i—a—B) pe(n) -|- yps(n) 

p3(n+1) = (1l—y—e) ps(n) + Bpe(n) 

pa(n+1) = ps(n) + eps(n) 


(The subscripts in these equations refer to the four states and the quantities 
in parenthesis indicate the particular trial. Thus the left-hand member of the 
first equation should be read, “the probability of being in State 1 on trial 


n+1.”) If we know the distribution of subjects on trial n and the transition 
probabilities, we can compute the distribution of trial n+1 (and any subse- 
quent trial by repeated substitution). Hence knowing the initial distribution 
determines the entire process, given values for a, 8, y, and «. 

The initial distribution of subjects among the four states is a further 
assumption for the model.® All individuals are assumed to be in State 2 on 
the initial trial. As noted above, the model allows for individual differences in 


5 The initial distribution could also be regarded as a set of parameters to estimate from 
the data, but this would make computation more difficult. 
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experience in the experiment, differences which arise in a probabilistic way, 
but does not assume individual differences prior to the beginning of the 
experiment. 

The transition probabilities, a, 8, y, and « are the parameters of the model; 
their values must be estimated from the data. From the set of equations 
given above, it is possible to derive expressions for such statistics as: the 
mean number of correct responses, the probability of a correct response on 
trial n, the proportion of subjects who will be correct when an equilibrium 
point is reached, and the proportion of subjects who will make no errors in 
the entire sequence of trials. For example, zo, the probability of exactly zero 
errors in the entire sequence of trials, is given by: 

Roe a 

~a+B 

In order to estimate the parameters, expressions such as these were equated 
to observed values of these statistics and solved for the parameters. (In some 
cases, approximate techniques rather than solution of simultaneous equations 
aided in the estimation problem.) It was possible to derive expressions for 
many of the statistics which would be of interest to those who analyze this 
experiment. Furthermore, analysis of the model suggested additional statistics 
which have not been previously considered in examining this type of data. 
Among these was the mean number of alternations, where an alternation is 
defined as a change of response from trial n to trial n+ 1. 

The essential feature of the model is that it assumes that the process 
which occurs in this experiment is a process which leads to either consistent 
conforming or consistent nonconforming. This feature suggests a social- 
psychological interpretation of the model. Although the rationale is quite 
tentative, it does indicate further areas of application for the model. The 
basis of interpretation is a two-pole conflict situation. This author views the 
poles of the conflict as “maintaining status in the group” (by giving the 
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same response that the other members give) and ‘“‘maintaining personal integ- 
rity” (by reporting what is a clearly discriminable difference). The social 
process involved in this experiment then becomes a process of resolving this 
conflict. The temporary states, States 2 and 3, represent “conflict” states 
whereas the absorbing states, States 1 and 4, are considered “resolution” 
states. The distinction between States 2 and 3 is according to whether the 
pressure to maintain one’s integrity or the pressure to maintain one’s status 
predominates at the time. Furthermore, the writer believes that the conflict 


must eventually be resolved so that the subject consistently responds to only 


one of these two pressures. State 1 signifies resolution on the side of main- 
taining integrity and rejecting the group, whereas State 4 indicates resolution 
on the side of accepting the group and so maintaining one’s status. 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison of the Distribution of Errors from the Monte Carlo Subjects 
with that Observed in the Moderate Condition 


Mont 


Mean frequency 


10.3 


*#(a=— 


Tables 1 and 2 illustrate the fit of the model to the data. These tables 
deal with only one aspect of the situation, the frequency distribution of 
errors based on total performance in the experiment, but the degree to which 
the model fits other properties is quite similar. These tables compare data 


generated by the model using Monte Carlo techniques ® with the observed 
distributions in both the Moderate and the Extreme condition. The tables 
show both frequency and percentage distributions for Monte Carlo and Actual 
subjects. 

Table 1 presents the distributions for the Moderate condition. The actual 
sample contains 33 subjects,’ while Monte Carlo results are mean values of 
10 samples, each containing 33 “subjects.” For this condition, the estimates 
of the parameters are: a =.06, 8 = .18, y = .27, « = .04. Table 1 indicates 
good agreement between the model and the data, especially with respect to 
the mean and variance of the number of errors (shown at the bottom of the 
table). The Markov process, with these parameter values, generates data 
similar to that observed for other properties such as the time trend in the 
probability of a correct response, and the rate of becoming consistent. The 
one discrepancy between the model and the experimental data occurs in 
examining the distribution of alternations. The model underestimates the 
frequency of alternation for the moderate condition. 


® Monte Carlo computations involve use of random numbers to simulate behavior in 
the experiment. For each Monte Carlo subject a trial consists of drawing a random num- 
ber to determine the state to which he moves on the next trial. For a discussion of these 
techniques, see (5, p. 129). 


7 The subjects were science and engineering undergraduates as were the confederates. 
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Similar results are obtained in the Extreme condition where there is close 
agreement between the model and the data for all properties examined. Tabie 
2 illustrates the fit of the model for the’ Extreme condition. Although the 
agreement between Monte Carlo and Actual data is not quite so close in this 
table as in the Moderate condition, the discrepancies are within sampling 
error. And the agreement for the Extreme condition is better than that in the 
Moderate for the other properties considered. In this condition, the actual 
sample contains 27 subjects and the Monte Carlo results are again means of 
10 samples of 27 each. The model for this condition has one additional 
restriction: to wit, that the parameters 8 and y are equal. This assumption 
simplifies computation, and means that it is only necessary to estimate three 
parameters from the data. The estimates of these parameters for the Extreme 
condition are: a = .13, B= y = .39, e = .015. 

A comparison of Tables 1 and 2 shows that the observed means and vari- 
ances for the two conditions are very similar. The parameter values for Mod- 
erate and Extreme conditions, however, are quite different. This suggests that 
the conditions differ with respect to other properties. But some caution is 
necessary in examining the two sets of parameters. In the first place, the esti- 
mates are approximations; it is undoubtedly possible to obtain better fitting 
values. Second, at the moment there are no appropriate statistical tests for 
the difference between sets of parameters. However, the other properties of 


the two conditions, particularly the trial-by-trial trend in the probability of 
a correct response, show striking differences. Hence the parameters may reflect 
actual differences between the two conditions rather than sampling fluctuation. 


TABLE 2 


Comparison of the Distribution of Errors from the Monte Carlo Subjects 
with that Observed in the Extreme Condition 


Number of 
errors 


Actual subjects 


Per cent 
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DISCUSSION 


The distinction between developing a model and fitting a curve to a set of 
data is not always clear. If the degree of agreement shown in Tables 1 and 2 
resulted from fitting functions to the observed frequency distributions, the 
close fit would be neither surprising nor very enlightening. Curve-fitting 
involves only one assumption, namely that a particular function, for example, 
exponential, describes the data. While testable, the assumption is weak in the 
sense that it is difficult to deduce further consequences from such an assump- 
tion. On the other hand, a model usually has a number of powerful axioms 
which can generate many testable consequences. In this research, for example, 
the same set of parameters produce Monte Carlo data which fit the frequency 
distribution of errors, the time trend in the proportion of correct responses, 
and the distribution of alternations. Moreover, the axioms of a model often 
incorporate substantive content, in the present case social-psychological, 
whereas curve-fitting involves a purely formal assumption. 

The problem of individual differences was mentioned earlier as a substantive 
issue which a model could clarify. If personality differences were a necessary 
explanatory principle, what assumptions of the model would need modifica- 
tion? 

One alternative to the present model assumes that an individual may be 
in any of the four states at the beginning of the experiment. Although this 
allows for personality differences, it is not a reasonable alternative to the 
view that all subjects are initially in State 2. Since very few subjects conform 
on the first trial, by the definitions of States 3 and 4, very few subjects are 
in those states. The only remaining possibility is that some subjects are in 
State 1, but this is not testable for it is not possible to distinguish opera- 
tionally between States 1 and 2. Even if these two states could be distinguished, 
assuming that some subjects are in State 1 would be too severe a restriction. 
It would be tantamount to saying that there are subjects who would not 
conform in this type of situation no matter how much pressure they faced. 

There is another and more promising way to modify the model. One could 
incorporate personality differences by assuming that individuals have different 
sets of parameter values attached to them, that is, different probabilities of 
movement between the states. This second alternative model asserts that the 
parameter values vary as a function of some important personality character- 
istics. In social-psychological terms, this is equivalent to saying that individ- 
uals vary in the strength of their reactions to social pressure. The procedure 
for examining this alternative would be to divide the sample into k classes of 
subjects, each class having a distinct pattern of personality characteristics, 
and then to estimate the parameters separately for each class. 


Whether a model which assumes that the same parameters apply to all 


individuals or a model which allows k classes of subjects is more appropriate 
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is a question for further research. Although the present study indicates that 
the single-class model is adequate to describe the data, this adequacy could 
be due to the homogeneity of the sample with respect to the relevant per- 
sonality variables. Since the sample consists of engineering and science under- 
graduates, one could argue that the subjects represent a limited range of 
personalities. On the other hand, the data from this sample is remarkably 
similar to that Asch obtained with more diverse subjects. Since it is possible 
to argue for both models, the issue must be tabled until a study with a 
sufficiently large and heterogeneous sample is conducted. 

The discussion of the k class model implicitly assumes that the parameters 
of the model are more appropriate indices of conformity than, for example, 
the mean number of conforming responses. The fact that the parameters can 
generate other statistics is one argument for this view. More convincing, per- 
haps, would be an example in which the parameters permit the testing of 
hypotheses which could not be tested using the statistics usually examined. 
The example chosen also illustrates the possibility of using the Asch design 
to test hypotheses derived from other research problems. 

Festinger (6) and Schachter (8) offer some hypotheses which are relevant 
to the present experiment. These concern how the discrepancy between the 
group (of confederates) and the individual affects the tendency of the indi- 
vidual to change his opinion and also how it affects the tendency of the 


individual to reject the other members of the group. For the present purposes, 
it is desirable to paraphrase their hypotheses; where they speak of “forces 
acting on the individual” this author will use “the probability of an indi- 
vidual acting (in a specified manner).”’ The hypotheses are: 


1. With increasing discrepancy between the group and an individual, the 
probability of that individual changing his response in the direction of 
the group’s response should increase. 

2. With increasing discrepancy between the group and the individual, the 
probability of that individual rejecting the group should increase. 


Now the distinction between the Moderate and the Extreme conditions of the 
present experiment is a difference in the degree of discrepancy between the 
group’s response and what the subject perceives, at least initially, as correct. 
The discrepancy between the group of confederates and the subject is greater 
in the Extreme condition.* Then should the mean number of conforming 
responses be greater or smaller in the Extreme condition? Hypothesis 1 says 


8 After the experiment, most of the subjects reported that they were aware of the 
correct response even when they yielded to the confederates. If this awareness is regarded 
as a “private opinion,” then one can speak of the discrepancy between the subject’s private 
opinion and the confederates’ public response. Within a condition, this discrepancy was 
constant since the stimuli and the group response are the same on all trials. Across con- 
ditions, however, the magnitude of this discrepancy varies. 
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that the Extreme should be greater than the Moderate, but Hypothesis 2 
predicts the reverse. From these hypotheses, one cannot derive an unam- 
biguous prediction about the means; the fact that a comparison of Tables 1 
and 2 shows no difference between these means does not give any information 
relevant to the hypotheses. Perhaps on the basis of the hypotheses one could 
expect the Extreme condition to be more variable, but such an expectation 
could not be derived from the hypotheses without additional assumptions. 
Furthermore, the tables indicate that the variances for the two conditions 
are similar. Before discarding these hypotheses, however, one should examine 
the parameters of the model for each of the experimental conditions. Hypoth- 
esis 2 refers to the probability of an individual rejecting the group; in the 
interpretation of the model above, if an individual was absorbed in State 1, 
he was considered to have rejected the group. Hence a, the probability of 
being absorbed in State 1 is the element of the model to which Hypothesis 2 
refers. Similarly, one can regard moving from State 2 to State 3 as changing 
one’s response in the direction of the group. Thus Hypothesis 1 concerns the 
value of 8, the probability of moving from State 2 to State 3. According to 
these hypotheses, both a and £8 should be greater in the extreme condition, 
which, in fact, is the case. The estimates of these parameters, from the 


tables above, are: 
Moderate Extreme 


a 


B 


Although the cautions that these estimates are approximate and that there 
are no tests of significance still apply, the results of this analysis are 


The discussion of the issue of individual differences and the problem of 
neasurement suggested the possibility of establishing functional relations 
between the parameters and personality variables in one case and between 
the parameters and the magnitude of discrepancies in the second. There are 
many additional parametric studies which appear fruitful. For example, does 
the status of the subject relative to the group affect the parameter values? 


In addition to parametric research, the model suggests a number of problems 


for further investigation. One prediction of the model is that all subjects will 


eventually | 


; 


tally become either consistently correct or consistently conforming. 
Unfortunately the present design did not include enough trials to test this 
prediction. Discussion of this and other consequences of the model must await 
further research results. 
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